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KC — 
En 
Sufficient To-day’s strength need only be 
unto To-day = sufficient for to-day’s burden. We 


are not to worry about to-morrow’s needs or supply. 
It may be that to-morrow’s burden will be lighter, 
or that to-morrow’s strength will be greater. Not 
even in our prayers are we to give any anxious 
thought to to-morrow. 


—— 


Every Christian is sent of God, and 
it is his duty to go about that on 
which he has been sent. A professing Christian 
who does not feel sent of God, and is not busy 
on His mission, is misnamed. And if we are truly 
moving with this conviction, nothing can stop us. 
A mail-carrier shouted to some rude boys who were 
obstructing his-way: ‘‘Get out of the road! Uncle 


Sent of God 


to? 


Sam is coming ! When difficulties and discourage- 
ment confront a Christian in the path of duty, he 
can say, ‘‘Stand aside; Omnipotence is back 
of me!’’ 
vw 

A Proper Interest in In attending to little things it is 

Little Things important not to exaggerate them. 
It is true that one who attaches no importance to 
little things will never do great things, but it is just 
as certain that the man who exaggerates molehills to 
mountdins is not the man to remove mountains. 
Moreover, a man who cannot become interested in 
a molehill until he has exaggerated it to a mouatain, 
cannot be profitably interested in it after it is exag- 
gerated. 
gnat as if it were a camel, who is given to swallowing 
camels without noticing them. 


It is the man who attempts to strain out a 


Oo 


Nothing is ever done if it is not at 
some time begun. ‘The time of 
finishing a thing is not always for us to decide on, 
but the time of beginning it is in our power to fix. 
Many a good work, however, waits and waits for a 
suitable time for its beginning, and therefore its 
ending never comes. It were better to begin at an 
inopportune time, and be unable to finish because 
of unforeseen hindrances, than not even to make a 
beginning. The opportune time for a beginning is 
now, when it is evident that there is no time for 
progress to completion. 


No End Without 
a Beginning 


The beginning at least can 
be made ; it is possible that more than that can be 
accomplished. More things fail because they are 
not begun than because they are not completed. To 
realize this is a secret of accomplishing most. 


oe 
Confessing our Vagueness weakens confession. 
Sins John does not say if we confess 


our sin, but ‘‘ if we confess our s/s, he is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all our unrighteousness.’’ If a man says he 
belongs to a fallen race, he says what is true, but 
not what is to the point. It sounds more like an 
excuse than a confession. Unless we realize our 
sins enough to call them by name, it is hardly worth 
while to say anything about them at all. When we 
pray for forgiveness, let us say, ‘‘ my temper,’’ or 
‘*untruthfulness,’’ or ‘‘ pride,’’ ‘‘ my selfishness, 
my cowardice, indolence, jealousy, revenge, im- 
purity.’’ To recognize our sins, we must look them 
in the face, and call them by their right names, how- 
ever hard. Honesty in confession calls for defi- 
niteness in confession. 
_ 


The right way is the economical 
way. It saves time, labor, wear, 
and pays best morally as well as commercially. Men 
feel this instinctively. Among all classes and con- 
ditions perhaps no word is more potent than this 
word ‘‘right.’” We hear it in the slang ‘‘That’s 
right !’’ Men of low morals can be heard justifying 
the elevation of their notorious comrades into politi- 
cal power by claiming that they will ‘‘do what's 
right.’’ The nihilist who throws his bomb does it 


Universal 
Rule of Right 


in the interest of what he proclaims as right. And 
man needs help not so much to lead him to desire 
the right as to find it. Men are not likely to listen 
to our counsel if they see that we assume at the out- 
set that they have no respect forthe right. But they 
are likely to hear us when they find that our motive 
is to aid them toward the best and most economical 
way of reaching it. Whether it is the heathen of the 
far East, the criminal in jail, the denizen of the city 
slums, or the unruly member of the Sunday-school 
class, —if we want to win the respect and following 
of such as these, we must be respectful toward that 
sense of right in them which is worthy of our respect. 


D> 
No Immortality for the Soul 


A COMMON belief among men is that man’s 

body is mortal, but that man’s soul is immor- 
tal ; that at man’s death his body ends its mission, 
while his soul lives on for a new mission in another 
state. Yet this idea finds no justification in the 
Bible text in the original languages. It is a popular 
error which is liable to lead men astray, and which 
sadly needs correcting. The fact that thorough 
scholars understand this perfectly, and are in no 
danger of being misled, is not enough. Plain peo- 
ple need to know the truth, and they are entitled to 
it. Moreover, even scholars often use words care- 
lessly in ordinary speech, and many a man who 
knows better speaks familiarly of the immortality of 
the soul. 

Several Hebrew words and several Greek words 
are alike translated ‘‘body’’ in our English Bible, 
but no confusion or misunderstanding results from 
this. These words variously refer to a part of the 
body as representative of the whole, or to the mortal 
and perishable frame of man. The same English 
Hebrew and Greek 
would apply. equally well to a lower animal as to 
man. Man and the lower animals alike have perish- 


word and the same words in 


able bodies, and this is recognized in Bible language 
and in our common speech. 

sut man and the lower animals have also a life, an 
animal life, within the body, which is common to, or 
alike That is the life of the 
body, which vivifies the body and .enables it to per- 


in, the two. which 
form its functions, is much the same in man and 
In the Hebrew and in the Greek the word 
designating this animal life is ordinarily the same for 
Both in the Old 
New this word is translated 
The word ‘‘soul’’ therefore applies to 
that animal life which man has in common with the 
brutes. 


brutes. 


both man and the lower animals. 
Testament and in the 


** soul.’’ 


If it be immortal in man, it would seem to 
be immortal in brutes ; but there is nothing in the 
Bible which seems to justify the belief that immor- 
tality attaches to it in brutes or in man. 

Man has, however, that which distinguishes him 
from the brute, that which is his highest possession, 
or nature, and which marks him as above all others 
who dwell in mortal bodies. That possession, or 
nature, is not the ‘‘soul,’’ but the ‘‘ spirit.’’ ‘* God 
is a spirit,’’ and man, in having a spirit, is so far 
God-like, capable of knowing God and of aspiring to 
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be like God. Immortality attaches to God's spirit, 
and, because man is like God in having a spirit, it is 
fair to conclude that man’s spirit, not man’s soul, is 
immortal. While it is quite proper to say, in view 
of these well-known facts, that not only gorillas and 
chimpanzees, but dogs and cats and birds, as well as 
men, have souls, have animal life distinct from their 
bodies, it cannot be said with any show of reason 
that any being but man has an immortal spirit ; that 
is only man’s high possession or nature. 

The common mistake is in supposing that it is 
man’s soud which lives after death, and which is im- 
mortal, whereas it is the spirit which lives on when 
the body dies, and for which immortality is hoped, 
and rested on in firm conviction It is in the con- 
fusing of these two words in our thought and speech, 
and in our Bible reading, that we get wrong ideas 
of man’s nature, of man’s interests, and of man’s 
destiny, and that we fail to perceive some of the 
more important truths about man declared in the 
Bible. 

Both in the Old Testament and in the New the 
word translated ‘‘soul’’ means ‘‘life,'’ and is fre- 
quently so rendered. In many instances it would 
not make sense unless it were translated by such a 
term. Thus, ‘‘ As to the 4c of all flesh, the blood 
thereof is all one with the /if/c thereof. . . . For the 
life of all flesh is the blood thereof’’ (Lev. 17: 14). 
The Hebrew word here rendered “‘life’’ is the same 
as that rendered ‘‘ soul ’’ where it is said of the Israel- 
ites, ‘‘ Then shall they give every man a ransom for 
his sow/ unto the Lord ’’ (Exod. 30: 12); and again, 
where offerings are spoken of as brought to the Lord 
** to make atonement for our souls ’’ (Num. 31 : 50). 
But no translator would’ think of saying, ‘* The 
[animal] d/ood. . . is all one with the [immortal] 
soul.’’ So, again, where Satan is represented as say- 
ing of Job, ‘‘ Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath 
will he give for his A/e’’ (Job 2 : 4), it would be 
absurd to suppose that Satan deemed every man 
ready always to count his immortal portion as above 
every earthly interest. Yet it is the same Hebrew 
word, here rendered ‘‘life,’’. as that given as 
“soul’’ in the declaration, ‘‘The Lord redeemeth 
the soul of his servants: and none of them that trust 
in him shall be condemned ’’ (Psa. 34: 22). It is 
the corresponding Greek word employed in the 
New Testament, where Jesus asks, ‘‘ What shall a 
man be profited, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own sou/?’’ (or, as the Revision ren- 
ders it, ‘‘and forfeit his life’’) (Matt. 16 : 26). 

This term, it is true, sometimes stands for the 
individual as a living being, as where, in cases of 
disobedience, ‘‘ that soul [which hath disobeyed] 
shall be cut off from his people’’ (Gen. 17 : 14); 
and again where, in an estimate of the spoils of war, 
it is said that ‘‘one soul of five hundred, both of 
the persons and of the beeves, and of the asses, and 
of the flocks’? (Num. 31 : 28) is to be taken. In 
other instances it has a broader application as apply- 
ing to, or as representing, the whole self. ‘Thus, 
** My soul shall be joyful in the Lord; it shall re- 
joice in his salvation ’’ (Psa. 35 : 9) ; and ‘ Hear, 
and your soul shall live’’ (Isa. 55: 3). It is in this 
broader sense that Jesus seems to employ it, where, 
in the instance above cited, he asks, ‘‘ What shall a 
man be profited, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and forfeit his life [or self] ? or what shall a man 
give. in exchange for his life [or self] ?’’ (Matt. 


Tx 

In OY sense, **soul’’ may be used to include the 
immortal spirit ; but nowhere is the word ‘‘ soul’’ 
in either Testament specifically given for the immor- 
tal part of man, living after the death of the body. 
It is indeed, however, used as distinct from the spirit 
in various instances. ‘‘ With my soul have I desired 
thee in the night ; yea, with my spirit within me will 
I seek thee early '’ (Isa. 26:9); ‘‘ The God of 
peace himself sanctify you wholly ; and may your 
spirit and soul and body be preserved entire, with- 
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out blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ 
(t Thess. 5 : 23). 

It is the ‘‘ spirit’’ of man, not the ‘‘ soul,’’ which 
is spoken of in the Bible as the higher portion or 
nature of man, as over against, and frequently as in 
conflict with, the ‘‘ body’’ as his lower portion or 
nature. Elihu says to Job, concerning man’s capa- 
city to receive wisdom : 


‘« There is a spirit in man, 
And the breath of the Almighty [or ‘‘ the inspiration 
of the Almighty,’’ as the Auth. Ver. has it] giveth 
them understanding '’ (Job 32 : 8). 


“ 


Says the Psalmist : 


‘¢ Into thine hand I commend my spirit : 
Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, thou God of 
truth '’ (Psa. 31 : 5). 


It is said in the Proverbs : 


‘* All the ways of a man are clean in his own eyes : 
But the Lord weigheth the spirits (Prov. -16 : 2). 


The call of God to Israel is : 


‘* Cast away from you all your transgressions, wherein 
ye have transgressed ; and make you a new heart 
and anew spirit: for why will ye die, O house 
of Israel ?’’ (Ezek. 18 : 31.) 


It is in the New Testament as in the Old. 
‘*Who among men knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of the man which is in him?’’ (1 Cor. 
2: 11.) Our life in the body is so to be lived 
‘‘that the spirit [not the soul] may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus’’ (1 Cor.5: 5). The stan- 
dard to strive for is of one ‘‘ holy both in body and 
in spirit’? (1 Cor. 7 : 34). We are to ‘‘ cleanse 
ourselves from all defilement of flesh and spirit ’’ 
(2 Cor. 7: 1); and we are not to ‘‘ walk after the 
flesh in the lust of defilement’’ (2 Pet. 2 : 10). 
That which is popularly supposed to be the sou/, as 
the higher and the immortal nature of man, is through- 
out the Bible spoken of as the sfir7¢ which man has 
from God, which can aspire after God, and can come 
to be joined to God (1 Cor. 6 : 17). 

Of course, there are partictilar texts in the Bible 
which might at first glance seem not reconcilable 
with the view that it is the spir7/, and not the sou, 
which is man’s highest nature, and which gives to 
him the possibility of immortality as distinguished 
from the brutes. Yet a little examination shows 
that these texts are all consistent with that view, or 
that are specially confirmatory of it. 

‘¢ Who knoweth the spirit of man whether it goeth 
upward, and the spirit of the beast whether it goeth 
downward to the earth?’’ (Eccl. 3: 21.) That 
would seem to put man and the beast on a level as 
to the possession of a spirit. But that is given in 
Ecclesiastes—or Koheleth—as a skeptic’s question, 
as the question of one who doubts whether man has 
a superior nature and destiny to the brutes. It is 
answered in the closing words of Koheleth’s declara- 
tion concerning man’s final state. Then shall ‘‘the 
dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit 
return unto God who gave it’’ (Eccl. r2 : 7). 

It is said that when ‘‘ the Lord God formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nos- 
trils the breath of life,’’ that ‘‘ man became a living 
soul’’ (Gen. 2:7). Hereit is seul, not spirit, that 
is spoken of as given man of God. But it was then 
that man’s body first received its animal life, or its 
soul, and it was then also that man was created in the 
image of God (Gen. 1 : 26, 27), with a spirit given 
him from God capable of knowing God, and of 
aspiring to be like God. This distinction between 
man’s séu/ or his animal life, and man’s sfirif or 
his nature after God's likeness, is borne out all 
through the Scriptures. 

While the ‘‘ spirit '’ is often employed as designating 
man’s personality or seff, it is not spoken of 
as distinct from the “‘spirit’’ as surviving the body. 
Even God himself uses the term sou/ as applicable to 
his entire nature or self, as when he says of his 
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Messiah, ‘Behold my servant, whom I uphold ; 
my chosen, in whom my soul delighteth ’’ (Isa. 42 : 
1; Matt. 12: 18). 

Because the term ‘‘soul’’ is never given in the 
Bible as designating the higher nature of man, that 
portion of ltis nature which survives the perishing 
body with its animal life, we are liable to be con- 
fused ourselves, and to mislead and confuse our 
fellows, when we so employ the term ‘‘soul’’ in our 
ordinary speech. The correct way is the best way, 
and the incorrect way is a poor way, whether we are 
intentionally in error or are simply careless in the 
employing of the wrong term. 

God chooses to speak of Azs Spirit as the Spirit, — 
the Holy Spirit. He also employs the term ‘ spirit’’ 
as designating in us our likeness to him. Why is it not 
better, as well as more accurate, for us to speak of 
our spirits as immortal, even though our bodies and 
our souls are subject to death ? 


NOTES ON 


OPEN LETTERS 


Pioneers in any sphere of God's ser- 
vice are likely to get their authonty 
directly from God. They do not wait 
to be empowered by man. After their successful begin- 
ning, men look back to ¢Aem as an authority ; but they 
themselves are in such relations with God that they 
count themselves his messengers, receiving power and 
directions from himself, and manifesting in their words 
and acts a sense of this divine mission. John the Bap- 
tist had such a sense of his mission. A South Carolina 
correspondent, who wants light on this subject, asks : 


Source of John the 
Baptist’s Authority 


If you think the following question comes within the scope of 
your Notes on Open Letters, please tell me haw or where did 
John the Baptist get his authority to baptize? This question was 
suggested in the study of the lesson for January 2. 

John the Baptist was of the Jewish priestly stock. His 
birth was heralded in advance by a spiritual messenger 
from God. It was foretold that he should be filled with 
the Holy Spirit from his birth, and that he should be 
the forerunner of the Messiah announced 
before. 


centuries 
That was as good an authorization as Abraham 
had, or Moses, or Samuel, or Elijah, or Isaiah.. The 
event proved that there was no mistake in the announce- 
ments. John's preaching was with power given from 
God. Yet when he called men to make ready within 
and without (by turning from their sins and being cere- 
monially washed) for the better days approaching, he 
had no special authorization from human king or high- 
priest. When God calls any one of us to give a warning 
or an invitation, or both, to our fellows, we may rely 
confidently on God's enabling us to do his work so far, 
if we have a willing and a ready spirit. 


a 


Sympathy One of our greatest dangers in read- 
of Jesus with our ing the Bible is in taking its state- 

Temptations ments in dead literalism. We have 
a duty to exercise common sense in interpreting a Bible 
statement which might puzzle us without that exercise 
of common sense. This thought may help an Ohiv 
subscriber who comes with a question about the sym- 
pathy of Jesus with the sinner : 


I would like to have your valued opinion of Hebrews 4 : 15, 
where we are told that Christ was tempted in all points like as we 
are, yet without sin. If Christ was without sin, as we believe, 
how could he be tempted as the drunkard is tempted who has 
spent years of indulgence? His system has become thoroughly 
saturated with liquor. His continual indulgence or sinning has 
destroyed his power of resisting temptation. Can Christ sympa- 
thize with that man, when he has never realized! his experience ? 
Your explanation of this great subject in your Notes on Open 
Letters will be much appreciated by a constant reader of your 
paper. 


Of course, Jesus could not, while here in the flesh, 
have felt the added force of a temptation to sin the 
tenth time while he had not sinned at all. The very 
idea is unreasonable. There is nothing in that passage 
in Hebrews, or in any other passage, that would cause 
us to suppose that such a thing is: meant. It is said 
that Jesus was tried at all Joints, not in all conceivable 
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instances, as we are, while without sin. There are many 
possibilities of temptation to us which, in the nature of 
things, he could not have met, but he is none the less 
able to give help because of his lack of experience in 
that line. As he left this life while less than forty years 
old, he could not have experienced the temptation to 
despondency which comes to a man at seventy or eighty, 
when he is no longer able to do a former full day's 
He lost none of his limbs through sinning, yet 
many have done this. _ If we rest on the ability of Jesus 
to understand our needs fully enough to give us the 
help we ought to have, we shall make no mistakes, 
Meantime we may be sure that the Bible words about 
him do not mean what we know they cannot mean, 


work. 
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Out of the Great Tribulation 
By William J. Roe 


t hag ages bred the monster that the godly man might breathe ; 
A union of strange elements discordant filled the air ; 
For the fruitage of the vineyards all the red volcanoes seethe, 
And the foul things and the foolish for the good and wise pre- 
pare, 


Fear not, the hosts of happiness have wrought their best for men ; 
The pestilence and famine and the cobra’s deadly tooth 

Are but the forge's sparkles that wrought the plow and pen, — 
The chipping of the marble for the lovely form of truth. 


From the slime of black morasses are the whitest lilies grown ; 
By the manger in Judea was the Lord of loving born ; 
And the jewel sparkling clearest on the brow upon the throne 
Was the drop of blood that trickled from the sharp and savage 
thorn. 


Fear not, O weary mortal! nor let your heart dismay 
When the evil is exalted and the right is thrust aside; 

For the conquest and the victor take a grander, greater way, 
And the throne is on the scaffold when the King is crucified. 


New York City. 
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Taxes and Tax-Gatherers in Galilee 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


T IS not in human nature to love a tax, and the work 
of a tax-gatherer is not certain-to win for him the 
favor of his fellow-men. This is true in lands where 
every-impost is carefully regulated and adjusted to the 
capacities of the payer, nothing but strict justice mark- 
ing the conduct of the officials in charge. Judge, then, 
the feelings of those whose burdens bear no proportion 
to their ability, where the collector may be fairly de- 
scribed as a man licensed by the government to enrich 
himself by the impoverishment of his fellow-citizens. 
The publican, or tax-gatherer, of New Testament 
times, was held in general execration, chiefly, if a Jew, 
because he had sold himself to the oppressor of God's 
heritage to collect his hated imposts ; but also because 
he used his position, and the influence of Roman power, 
to extort the hard-won earnings of the poor, and waxed 
opulent through ill-gotten gains. How exactly history 
repeats itself to-day in Galilee! The Jews have given 
place to the Syrian people, the Roman to the Turk; 
needless to say, in consequence, the hands on the dial 
of civilization have been turned centuries backward. But 
the relations between tax-payer and tax-collector are now 
precisely what they were, then. i 
In relation to taxes, as well as to general concerns, the 
laws of the Turkish Empire are in the main both just 
and humane. The utmost consideration is shown in 
them for the welfare of the Sultan's swbjects, and for the 
righteous administration of their affairs. Were the em- 
pire to be tried by its written laws, it need not greatly 
fear the issue. But laws, however excellent, will not 
secure the happiness and prosperity.of men. They 
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must be honestly and faithfully applied. It is here, in 
the practical working, that the case for the empire 
lamentably breaks down. 

Unhappily, on appointment to any position, the offi- 
cial seems promptly to forget the existence of the law ; 
his courses are frankly chosen with a view to his own 
personal advantage. As all are pretty much alike, he 
has little fear that unjust and_illegal conduct will lead 
him into any trouble. The dignitary to whom he is re- 
sponsible would take a complaint against him only as a 
fitting occasion to receive a present ; whereupon all trace 
of a complaint would vanish, and the complainant 
would best consult his own interests by expeditious de- 
parture. s 

The collection of taxes affords opportunities for the 
most constant, systematic, and outrageous extortion. 
This is practiced throughout all the provinces of the em- 
pire, but it came more directly-before me in the district 
of Galilee during my residence there. 

The government officials do not treat with the people 
directly. The population is divided into communities 
according to religious belief. Each community chooses 
a representative—mukhidr—to deal with the govern- 
ment on their behalf. The amount to be raised is inti- 
mated to the mukhiér, and he, in council with the 
heads of the community, allocates to each the sum to 
be paid. So long as the money demanded is forthcom- 
ing, the government is not concerned as to how it is 
obtained, but if any difficulty is experienced, soldiers 
are at hand to force payment. 

The principal taxes may be classed as follows, 
namely : (1) tithes ; (2) land and property tax; (3) 
payment in lieu of military service ; (4) trade tax ; (5) 
road tax. 

1. The tithe, or ‘ashar, is the most imporiant of all. 
One-tenth of the entire produce of the land is demanded 
by the government, and is a first charge upon all crops. 
If the year’s produce were honestly measured, and the 
tenth set apart for this purpose, the impost would still 
be a heavy one. But this is far from being the case. 
The right to collect the tithes in each district is sold by 
auction in May, before the harvest. The purchaser pays 
the sum thus fixed to the officials, and his business is to 
recoup himself at the expense of the producers, the gov- 
ernment being bound to assist him in taking what he 
considers due, sending soldiers with him, if necessary. 
If there is a prospect of poor crops, the government 
directs that the tithes be collected on the basis of last 
year's values. To do this, the consent of the people or 
their representatives is required. Naturally they object 
to anything so unjust. The mukhtars of the villages 
and the elders are brought together, and the minions of 
the government find means potent to persuade. They 
are frequently beaten and abused in other ways, and 
their seals, taken by force, are appended to documents, 
drawn up beforehand, authorizing the tax on the pro- 
posed basis. Thus legalized, it is exacted with relent- 
less rigor. If, on the other hand, the year's yield be 
exceptionally good, the right to collect the tax is sold, at 
a price far below its real value, to thoroughly unprincipled 
men, on the understanding that the plunder is to be 
shared by the members of the government. On the 
strength of this league of unrighteousness, soldiers are 
furnished to these ‘‘exactors,'’ and the pillage com- 
mences. So great are the hardships often inflicted, that 
a plentiful harvest is a cause of dread rather than joy to 
the heart of the fe//ah. If any ill-advised man ven- 
tures to complain, and ask for redress, the ‘‘justice"’ 
that awaits him is to be clapped into prison, whence he 
will escape only when the uttermost farthing has been 
paid. 

In some cases, the people pay the tithes directly, 
through their representatives, soldiers being sent to col- 
lect them ; but, for the most part, the tithes are farmed 
by men who, supported by the military, collect them, 
and pay the sum agreed upon to the government officials 
in the chief town of the province. For the inhabitants, 
however, there is nothing to choose between the meth- 
ods. In either case, as a Syrian friend put it, «‘ they are 
oppressed to the point of death.’ 

The valuation of the fruit harvest is made on such a 
scale that large tracts of land belenging to the villages, 
most suitable for olives and other trees, are frequently 
left: waste, the villagers fearing that taxes upon trees 
planted would more than absorb any profit. It is not 
uncommon for men to cut down trees simply to escape 
the imposition of. taxes which it is impossible to pay, 
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One case I knew, where several acres of vine-stocks 
were rooted up and used as firewood for a similar reason. 

2. Tax on land and propetty. This is a percentage 
on the estimated value of houses and land. The. house 
tax applies only to towns. It‘would be difficult to set a 
price on the village hovels, and of course, in the case 
of tent dwellers, the land they cultivate is the only stable 
property. The tax on land is ‘nominally divided into 
portions payable at six terms, to give the peasants time 
to raise the money ; but in practice one-half is demanded 
at the time of the harvest, when the fellah has no 
money in hand. To meet the demand, he is compelled 
to sell part of his crop at ruinous reductions, to accom- 
plices of the tax-gatherers. If he fail, his crops are 
simply confiscated to whatever extent the officials please, 
The second half is collected a month later. Collectors, 
escorted by soldiers, swoop down upon the inhabitants, 
who must provide for their horses, and furnish them- 
selves with food, shelter, and eritertainment. To these 
men nothing is sacred. The village often becomes for 
the time a pandemonium. Over and above the legal 
tax, liberal bribes are extorted before they consent to 
move. 

3. Payment in lieu of military service. Conscription 
is the law in Turkey. Every male, on reaching a cer- 
tain age, if he be not disqualified’ physically or other- 
wise, is bound to serve a period in the army. He then 
passes into the reserve, and is liable for a further period, 
to be summoned to active service at any time. One dis- 
disqualification is the profession of a religion other than 
Islam. As the wariety of religious divisions in the Turk- 
ish Empire is very great, vast numbers are subjected to this 
tax. Christians of all sections, Jews, Druzes, etc., may 
not be trusted to bear arms on behalf of the puissant Com- 
mander of the Faithful. They must therefore pay what 
is reckoned an equivalent in money for the service they 
are prohibited ffom rendering. The law lays it down 
that every male capable of bearing arms shall pay ; the 
practice is to charge for every male, whether so capable 
or not. The ‘‘son of a day’’ stands on the list with 
the hoary patriarch of many winters, The ‘‘incapa- 
bles’’ at both ends of the scale of life are alike laid un- 
der contribution. And, when the name once appears 
on the register, it is not easy to get it removed. The 
man may die, but the tax survives. The names of men 
and of boys long dead figure in the lists. As a rule, 
there is only one method of having them expunged ; they 
must be blotted out with gold. 

If a man change his residence, move from one town 
or village to another, his name will remain on the rec- 
ords of the former place, and he will have to pay there. 
But in his new quarters he will speedily be called in 
question, and enrolled there also, unless he can produce 
a declaration from the officials to whom he has paid, set- 
ting forth the fact. Such declarations are difficult to 
obtain ; they cost money, and there are not a few to-day 
oppressed with a double tax. 

From all this it is clear that ‘official’’ returns of 
population in Turkey are to be mistrusted exceedingly. 
The people conspire to keep down the numbers regis- 
tered, while the government seeks to make them as large 
as possible. It is almost impossible to obtain any re- 
liable information on the subject. 

4. Trade tax. The law requires all who pursue any 
trade to pay a certain annual tax. By a liberal interpre- 
tation, astute collectors make this apply to all who do 
work of any kind, and a sum varying from ten to fifty 
piastres (1 piastre = about 2d.) is exacted from every 
man. Ready money is always scarce among workmen ; 
by extorting a few piastres at a time for the privilege of 
delaying payment, the officers secure to themselves a 
considerable revenue, while the burden borne by the 
tax-payer is grievously increased. 

5- Road tax. This is levied in lieu of labor upon the 
roads. There is something farcical! in speaking of 
‘‘roads’’ in Galilee. The tracks across the country, 
some of them designated with fine irony Derd es-Sultany 
(‘‘The King’s Highway''), are made and preserved 
only by the hoof-beat of mule, horse, and camel. At 
the best, they are rough and difficult ; at the worst, in 
the rainy season, they are simply long streaks of greasy 
mud, often quite impassable. The tax is about sixteen 


piastres per man, and, if applied to its proper purpose, 
there might soon be a network of excelient roads. The 
however, is sent to Constantinople, and what 
becomes of it there it were futile to inquire. 

Seme years ago, ‘‘ agricultural banks’’ were estab- 
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lished by the government, ostensibly to enable the fellah 
to borrow money at reasonable interest, to meet imme- 
diate necessities. Like most Turkish reforms, they have 
wrought to the disadvantage of those they were designed 
to benefit. Money is most frequently borrowed to pay 
taxes. The ignorant peasants are shamelessly defrauded 
ly the clever officials. For the curiosity of inspectors 
the latter have an infallible remedy. The cry of the 
oppressed there is none to hear. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
Crh 


A Study in Method 
By U. M. McGuire 


EAS2N underlies the present popular and scientific 

interest in child life. The baby has climbed upon 

the lap of the philosopher. Is there any real reason why 

the dialect of Drumtochty should excel the dialect of the 

nursery in expressing the simple beauty and pathos of 
life? 

The following exact verbatim report of a conversation 
between a father and his son, a child five years old, 
affords an interesting study of childhood and of method 
im teaching children. No effort is made to improve the 
conversation in its literary form. The introduction of 
bookish phrases would destroy the originality and natural- 
ness of the whole, and would thereby impair its value as 
an example for study. 

(Child, quietly amusing himself ‘in his father's 
study. Father, busy with books and manuscripts, but 
incidentally observing his child at play.) 

Father.—Let's study the Sunday-school lesson. 

Child (who cannot read, but attends Sunday-school, 
and has learned something of Christ),—Well, let me 
hold the Bible. (He takes it, and holds it upside 
down. ) 

Father (without regard to the lesson for the following 
Sunday).—What did the people do to Jesus ? 

Child. —Tied him with a rope. 

Father.—Whiat else ? 

Child. —Spit on him. 

Father.—What else ? 

Child. —Killed him. 

Father.—How ? 

Child. —UHung him on a cross, 

Father.—What else ? 

Child.—1 don’t know. ° 

Father.—Did they leave him hanging on the cross ? 

Child. —Y es. 

Father.—Always ? 

Child. —I don’t know. 

Father.—Well, I'll tell you the rest. His friends 
took him down from the cross, when he was dead, and 
buried him. . The grave was made so that they could 
shut it up with a large stone which they used for a door. 
They hadn't time to fix things for burying him the way 
they wished, so early on Sunday morning some women 
came to the grave to put perfumery on his body and to 
arrange it nicely. They found the stone rolled away. 
The grave was open. Jesus was gone. An angel was 
in the grave. 

Child.—How does an angel look ? 

Father.—This one looked like a nice man, and he 
wore a long white dress. 

Child.—Didn't he have a coat like yours ? 

Father.—No. The women were afraid. The angel 
told them not to be afraid, but to come and see the 
place where Jesus had been lying. He said that Jesus 
was now alive, and had gone out of the grave. They 
hurried out of the grave, and ran away, as fast as 
they could, to tell their friends. 

Child. —What were they afraid of. Will angels hurt? 

Father.—No ; but they didn’t know what to think of 
such strange things. Maybe you can tell me now where 
Jesus went? 

Child. —To heaven. 

Father.—\s he there now ? 

Child. —Y es. 

Father.—Alive or dead ? 

Child.—Alive. Say, would it take us long to go to 
heaven ? 
| Father.—We can't go there at all till we die. 
Then, if we are good, and love Jesus, he will take us to 
heaven right quickly. 
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Child.—Are we good ? 

Father.—Do you think we are? 

Child.—1 am. 

Father.—You want to be good. Are you always as 
good as you want to be? 

Child. —(Hesitating, putting his finger in his mouth, 
and looking perplexed .and troubled.) ‘No, not every 
time. 

Father.—Well, we can ask Jesus to help us to be 
good. , 

Child.—How can we ask him ? 

Father.—We can ask him when we pray. 
when we pray, to help all of us to be good. 

Child.—Must. I pray, too? 

Father.—Yes. 

Child.—What must I pray ? 

Father.—Pray this: ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, 
O God.’’ Do you know. what that means ? 

Child. —No. 

Father.—\t means for God to make us so that we 
shall like good clean words, and to keep us from think- 
ing or saying or doing bad things. Is that the kind of 
prayer you want ? 

Child.—Yes ; tell it to me again. 

Father.—‘' Create in me a clean heart, O God.’’ 

Child. —‘+ Cre—ate —in — me - a-—clean-heart, -O-God."’ 
Papa, when you are reading the Bible, may I whisper 
that ? 

Father,—Yes (kissing him). 

Child.—What did you kiss me for? 

Father.—Because | love you. 

Child.—Do you love horses ? 

Father.—Yes ; but not in the same way that I love 
you. 

Child. —May I go out and play ? 

Father.—Yes. 

(Exit child.) 


I ask him, 


Notes 


The aim of the following paragraphs is to show by ex- 
ample the use that may be made of such incidents in 
the study both of method and of the mind of the child. 
They are intended, not to exhaust, but merely to indi- 
cate, the field of observation presented by the foregoing 
case. 

1. Of all places, the home is the best for religious in- 
struction. Teaching is a parent's business, —the father's 
business as well as the mother's. Why not? Let parents 
be alert for such opportunities. Failing here, they fail 
utterly. 

2. There is a right time to strike. 
and environment. People are not often converted at a 
game of football. Seize the pensive moment. The 
Sunday-school lesson may be used to facilitate approach. 

3. The child mind is easily interested in religion, but 
the interest cannot be long sustained without change. 
Children want to have a hand in things,—to hold the 
lines in driving, to hold the Bible (even though it be 
held upside down) in the lesson. The heart of a child 
is naturally tender and susceptible to religious impres- 
sions. Are all children equally so? Is any one at all 
times equally so? Was this child exceptionally so ? 

4. Converse with children naturally. Use questions 
to find the limit of knowledge. Where ignorance begins 
let instruction begin. Let the child think freely. Guide, 
but do not repress. Truth and children love simplicity. 
Aim at the heart, but aim truth at it. Stop when enough 
has been said. When this child's mind began to turn 
to horses and play, ought the father to have reproved his 
lack of seriousness at such atime? Ought he to have 
tried to continue the conversation, and to turn it back to 
religious topics ? 

5. How young may children be converted? As a 
matter of fact, this child has been of a distinctly religious 
spirit ever since the conversation herein related. He 
confessed Christ at ten years old, and is to-day living 
a faithful Christian life. 

6. Agassiz is reported as saying that he could teach 
all he knew of science with a dozen specimens. Simi- 
larly, such an instance as the foregoing will furnish to a 
wide-awake teacher the elements of a whole system of 
educational psychology, and a whole code of rules for 
method in teaching. - Every teacher ought to keep a 
notebook in which memoranda of striking cases may be 
preserved. Facts of priceless value are playing <‘I 
spy*’ all about us. Let us join them in the game. 


Consult mood 


Anderson, Ind. 


When to Go Home 


By Harriet E. Foulke 


Bert FORD and Allie Gray were playing under the 
trees in the front yard. 

They had been there all the bright afternoon, but it 
did ‘not seem long to them. Supper was waiting in the 
dining-room, and the sun was setting behind the hills, 
Mrs. Ford came to the door and looked out. She 
needed Lucy to help her. Allie was just starting to go 
home. 

‘« We’ ve had such a good time,’’ said she, ‘‘ J didn't 
notice hew late it is. Can't you go part of the way with 
me?"’ 

Lucy went into the house to ask. ; 

‘« You may go as far as the bridge,"’ said her mother, 
‘‘and then come promptly back, for supper is waiting, 
and it is too late for either of you to be out alone."’ 

The two little girls walked briskly along, but Allie's 
face was troubled. 

‘« ] forgot about it before,’’ said she, ‘‘ but miama told 
me to be sure to come home early, and I'm afraid she 
won't like it."’ 

«« Yes,’’ responded Lucy, ‘‘ that’s what mama always 
tells me."’ 

They hurried along the path as the evening shadows 
lengthened. 

‘«] wish you could go all the way,’’ said Allie, as they 
parted at the bridge. She started up the hill alone. 
The trees cast dark shadows on her path, and the frogs 
began their dismal croaking. 

‘‘I'll never stay so late again,’’ she thought, with a 
shiver, and ran until she reached her home. 

The next day, Lucy was in the kitchen helping her 
mother, when she heard her name called. 

‘« Lu-cy,’’ came the voice from over the river. 

She quickly caught up her bonnet, and ran out to the 
bluff. Yes, there was Allie on the other side just as she 
had expected. These two’ friends lived only a half-mile 
apart as the birds fly, but a river flowed between, and it 
was almost a mile around by the old bridge. They 
often shouted their messages across the river when they 
could not come over. Lucy waved her bonnet as she 
came up, and called back : 

‘‘Can’t you come over this afternoon ?"’ 
Allie. 
week.’’ 

‘*I don't know,’’ answered Lucy, doubtfully. 
have some work to do."’ 

‘* But Ned isn’t going to use Fan to-day, and we can 
ride horseback if we can catch her. We'll take turns,"’ 
said Allie. ‘I'll wait here while you run back to see,”’ 
she added. 

Away ran Lucy to the house. 
in the pantry. 

‘‘O mama!" she cried excitedly, ‘‘mayn’t I go 
over to Allie’s a little while this afternoon ?"’ 

‘*Why, my dear,’’ said her mother, ‘she was just 
over here yesterday."’ 

‘* But, mama,’’ pleaded Lucy, ‘* we can have old Fan 
to ride. Please say I may !"’ 

Her mother looked at her earnest face, and smiled. 

‘* Well, get your work done first, and we'll see about 
it,’ she said. 

When her mother said «* We'll see about it," Lucy 
always felt sure it meant «‘ Yes ;'’ so she ran back, and 
shouted the good news to Allie. It did not take long to 
finish the work, and Lucy was soon ready to go. 

‘*Be sure to be back by five o'clock,’’ said her 
mother as Lucy came in for her hat. 

‘« Yes, mama,"’ she answered, as she went skipping 
down the walk. 

It seemed a long way down by the bridge and past the 
old mill, for-her thoughts went faster than her steps. 
As she reached the top of the hill, Allie came renning 
to meet her, They sat down under a tree, while Lucy 
fanned herself with her hat. 

** Fan's out in the pasture,"’ said Allie, «and we'll 
have to catch her’ I'll go to the barn for the bridle e and 


corn while you are getting rested,"* and away she ran. on 
her errand. 


The horse was 


shouted 
‘* Mama says I can't go to your house again this 


“ol 


She found her mother 


grezin, near the fence as the children 
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climbed over. She looked up, and saw the bridle in 
Lucy's hand.. She knew well what that meant. _ They 
came ‘nearer, and held out the yellow corn, calling her 
coaxingly, but she turned her head away, and walked 
briskly in the opposite direction. 

««She's going to act mean, I just know she is. She 
always looks out of the corner of her eye like that when 
she isn’t going to be caught,’’ said Allie. 

‘* Let's hide the bridle,’’ said Lucy. 

‘*But she’s seen it already,’’ said Allie. ‘‘ Here, 
Fan ! here, Fan !'’ she called, but the horse pretended 
not to hear her. 

Alice quickened her pace, and Fan started trotting 
across the field. Lucy tried to stop her, but that only 
made her go the faster. They didn’t know she could run 
so. She reared and snorted and galloped to the fence at 
the very end of the lot, and looked as though she would 
like to jump over. Allie turned toward Lucy with dis- 
appointment in her face. 

‘It's too bad,”’ she said. ‘‘ What shall we do about 
it? We can’t give up our ride."’ 

‘« Let's open the stable door, and see if she won't go 
in,’ suggested Lucy. So they propped it open, and sat 
down under a tree-to watch. 

Fan looked around, and saw them sitting there, and 
concluded they had given up trying to catch her. She 
kept on cropping grass-for a long time, then she went in 
the shade of a tree, and tried to keep the flies away. 
They were very troublesome, perhaps they would not 
be so annoying in the stable. She began walking 
slowly toward the door. 

The girls held their breath as she passed them. . Lucy 
started up, but Allie held her back. 

‘*Wait,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ until she gets inside, or 
she'll run away.’’ 

Fan reached the door, and looked in, then stopped to 
mind the flies. 

‘I wish we could push her in,’’ said Lucy. 
she ever go on ?”’ 

Just then she stepped over the sill and disappeared. 
In a moment the girls sprang up, and the door flew shut 
_ just as Fan wheeled to run out again. 

«She's safe now,’’ said Allie, laughing. 
we got even with her that time, anyhow. 
ride. It must be getting late. I'll bring the riding-skirt, 
Lucy, if you'll get the bridle.’’ And away they both ran. 

The bridle and saddle were soon put on, and the 
horse led up to the block. - 

Lucy felt very grand as she sat in her seat on Fan's 
back, with the long skirt falling about her. Just a hand 
on the rein, and the horse would do her bidding. She 
was sure that she looked just like a picture in Ben's 
History. With a touch ‘of her whip, she started off. 
And what a delightful ride she had! At last she came 
galloping back to the fence. 

‘‘It's dreadful when she trots,’’ she said, laughing, 
‘« but it’s great fun when she gallops.’’ 

She sprang lightly down, and Allie took her place. 
How much longer it seemed when some one else was 
riding ! She couid scarcely wait for her turn again. 
Then she heard the whistle blow for a quarter to five. 
All at once she remembered her mother’s words, ‘‘ Be 
back by five o'clock, Lucy."’ 

It seemed so easy then to answer, ‘‘ Yes, mama,’’ for 
that was all beforehand. They had no horse at home, 
nor any riding-dress to blow about you as you rode. 
How cou/d she go without another ride ? 

‘*Here, Lucy,’’ called Allie, as she came galloping to 
the block, ‘‘ it's your turn now."’ 

But Lucy hesitated. 

‘*Mama said to come home at five o'clock, but I 
don't believe she’ ll care,—do you ?’’ 

‘«« Of course not,’’ answered Allie. ‘It isn’t late yet. 
And, besides, it took us so long to catch the horse that 
we’ ve just begun to play.”’ 

*« But I said I'd come at five,’’ said Lucy anxiously, 
longing to be convinced. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Allie, ‘‘ we're having too good a time 
to stop. It won't be dark for an hour yet, and I just 
*most know that was a car whistle."’ 

Lucy stood irresolute. 

** Maybe it was,’’ she said at length, ‘‘and I'm going 
to ride again anyhow.’’ And she turned toward the 
block to mount. 

Just then another whistle sounded. 


«“Won't 


‘I guess 
Now for our 


She dropped the 


reins with a guilty start, and stepped down with a flushed 
face. 
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«‘I'm going home,"’ she said firmly, while the tears 
stood in her eyes. ‘‘1I knew that wasn‘t a car whistle."’ 
And she started quickly down the road. 

Then a bright idea came into Allie’s head. She ran 
into the house, and whispered something to her mother, 
then ran back again, and climbed to the saddle. 

Presently Lucy heard the sound of horses’ hoofs be- 
hind her, and a voice calling her. 

‘‘Climb on the fence, and jump on. 
take you home."’ 

Lucy turned in glad surprise. 
made a rainbow through her tears. She needed no sec- 
ond bidding. She was soon behind her friend, and their 
merry laughter made even old Fan in gaod humor. 

When they reached the gate, Lucy slid down, and 
waved a good-by as Allie went galloping home. As she 
came in at the door, the kitchen clock struck five. Her 
mother looked up: from her work with an approving 
smile. | 

«* My little girl is on time,’ 

‘Yes, mama,"’ 
wasn’ t."’ 


I'm going to 


Her smiles almost 


she said. 


answered Lucy; ‘but I almost 
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It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers, With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 


a. 


Home-Department Experiences 
By Mrs. Genevra Simons 


O DOUBT, a conference of Home Department 
workers would lead to a recital of many interest- 
ing facts, and to knowledge of the conversion of some 
of those who have taken upon themselves the study of 
the lessons. As one of the workers in the Home De- 
partment of Calvary Baptist Sunday-schoolk in New York 
City, I offer my impressions of the good accomplished, 
and the possibilities of the future. 

What the Chautauqua movement has done for the gen- 
eral culture of the country, this ‘‘ Home Class’’ bids 
fair to do for the spiritual improvement of the land. All 
the members of the ‘‘ Department’’ will have more 
spiritual influence on those about them by reason of their 
increased scriptural knowledge and consequent spiritual 
understanding. 

It also—and this I count one of its most blessed re- 
sults—puts parents more closely in touch with their 
children. It is one thing for these parents to hastily 
pick up the lesson paper, and help their children for a 
few minutes with their lessons ; it is quite another mat- 
ter to have one’s own quarterly constantly near, to be 
looked at for a few minutes daily, or closely studied at 
one's leisure, and to make not only the intellectual effort, 
but to have the spiritual feeling during the week. For 
parents to come thus prepared with mature thought and 
thorough understanding of the lesson to the assistance 
of their children, is to give them the real thought and 
spirit thereof. 

I have gone into all sorts of homes, among every class of 
people. One tired mother, returning from a hard day's 
work, said : ‘I cannot tell you how helpful have been 
these lessons to me. I have my children to support, and 
am often too tired to pick up my Bible at first and read. 
My quarterly is before me ; a regular course of reading 
is there, with explanations, and what my poor brain is 
too tired to think out, is offered for my rest and com- 
fort. Then the ‘home reading’ points out further Bible 
reading, which I find most helpful."’ 

In another home, where the sweet, protected wife and 
mother had undertaken the ‘‘ home-class’’ work, she 
said : ‘‘I am so glad I commenced these lessons. I 
know better than ever before how to help my boys, 
I realize that my help used to be very superficial, but 
now, after my own study for the week on the lesson, I 
talk with them, draw out their thoughts, suggest thoughts 
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to them, explain passages in the lesson, and they are fer 
more interested, and go to Sunday-school better pre- 
pared, because I am better able to assist them."’ 

I find a real interest in the lessons. Many husbands 
and wives are studying these together, and the sweet 
fellowship begotten is most helpful in their every-day 
lives. 

One young wife said to me : ‘‘ We don't go to Sunday- 
school on account of the baby, and my husband used to 
take a nap Sunday afternoon when the baby did ; but 
now we devote that hour to the study of the lesson, and 
Sunday afternoon is one of the happiest times of the 
week."’ 

There have been but very few who have confessed to 
a lack of interest in the lessons, or pleaded want of time. 
By very many living at a distance fromthe church, the 
lessons have been eagerly welcomed, and regarded as one 
more tie binding them to the church life. 

To those who are most busy in all the real things of 
life, this seems only a welcome addition to their studies, 
giving them the systematic work that they might not 
have had the time to plan for themselves, yet, being 
planned, they gladly welcomed. I have heard, during 
a winter's work, the topic of the previous Sunday used 
as the lesson for missionary, temperance, and philan- 
throphic meetings, showing the impression the lessons 
have upon the minds of many. 

The president of our own Women's Home Mission 
Society drew a most excellent lesson on service from one 
of the lessons. So effective were her words that many 
of her hearers had special reason to be grateful that her 
attention had been drawn to that special Sunday-school 
lesson. We were persuaded, from experience and ob- 
servation last winter, that very many valuable lessons 
would have been lost if the work of the Home Depart- 
ment had not been going on. 

The membership of the Home Department of Calvary 
Baptist Church numbers over three hundred, and is 
under the supervision of Mr. J. H. Cheever. Both the 
pastor of the church and the superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school take a keen interest in the workings and suc- 
céss of the department. 

The membership comprises ‘all classes and condi- 
tions.”’ It takes in all ages. It includes many mothers 
whose numerous household duties make it impossible 
for them to go with their children to the Sunday-school. 
It includes the sick and the aged, who find a new in- 
spiration for study in the ‘‘ shut in"’ life they perforce 
must lead. 

It includes very many who are far from the church, 
and who find the way too long for repeated trips on Sun- 
day. The unanimoys opinion of all these is that the 
movement will be a blessing to the whole country, if, by 
its means, as experience seems to be proving, a wide- 
spread course of Scripture study is to be the result. 

There has lately been organized a ‘‘ Children’s Band,"’ 
comprised of boys and girls who are either too young to 
come out alone, or who,are invalids, or who from 
“various reasons are prevented from attending any Sun- 
day-school. This class has been under the supervision 
of one of our volunteer workers, who visits each child in 
his or her home, and distributes to each primary quar- * 
terlies and a Sunday-school paper. 

There are also being forméd ‘‘ Neighborhood Classes."’ 
An investigation in one very large apartment house de- 
veloped the fact that there were a large number of chil- 
dren in the house whose parents were not Christians, 
and the children were not attending any Sunday-school 
or church. A consecrated Christian woman living in 
the house was willing to have the children come to her 
on Sunday afternoon for instruction. Strangely enough, 
the very parents who were unwilling to let their children 
go to a regular Sunday-school were willing to let them 
gather in the rooms of this volunteer teacher. Papers 
and lesson-helps were furnished by the Home Depart- 
ment, and thus the first neighborhood class connected 
with the department was formed. This class will soon 
be multiplied by many in different parts of the city. 
Great results are hoped for from this movement. . It 4s 
believed that in a short time these children will be drawn 
into the regular Sunday-school work, their parents in- 
fluenced, and great good accomplished. New phases 
of the work are thus continually coming up. _ Every in- 
dication of interest in any direction will be faithfully fol- 
lowed up, and spiritual results expected and looked for. 

The Home Department work has been used with 
most satisfactory results by the superintendent of the 










































































































































any Sunday -school.”’ 


7O (6) 
Women's Department “of the Presbyterian City Mission 
Society of this city. Te the dullest comprehension there 
must come a glorious vision of the time when all this 
Scripture study will bear great results. 

The Home Department is but in its infancy. As 
church after church and society after society take it up, 


-- and the work grows more and more, we shall have a 


wider study of the Scriptures than the world has ever 
known. It is an inspiring thought that, when the 
various schools gather on the Sabbath, a large and ever- 
increasing army of people, in the quietude of their 
homes, are engaged in a study of the same lesson. One 
of the pleasant things about it all is that when members 
go away for visits, for travel, or for the summer, their 
quarterlies may go-with them, and their studies be kept 
up wherever they may go, and they themselves be kept 
in touch with the home school. 

Any one may join, taking a pledge so simple and so 
broad that none need hesitate to sign it ; one half-hour 
of study each week, unless prevented by sickness or 
some other good cause, is all that is exacted. They are 
then furnished with the quarterlies used by the schools 
of their own denomination. Visiters call upon all mem- 
bers once in three months. They are thus kept in touch 
with the church and main school. 

One of the privileges of the Home Department is an 
opportunity for giving to the missionary work of the 
Sunday-school. The giving is optional, bit almost all 
prefer to be ranked among the givers. To all who can 
‘lend a hand,"’ or upraise their voices in forwarding the 
work of the Home Department, will come the satisfaction 
of helping to further the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


New York City. 
: wo 


Washington's National holidays may be recognized 
Birthday Souvenir on the Sundays nearest, —Washing- 
andBansers §=ton's Birthday, for example, —when 
the honor of the flag, patriotism, and good citizenship are 
natural themes, and when it may be emphasized that 
these depend upon the devotion and courage of the 
** good. soldier of Jesus Christ.'’ A souvenir recently 
distributed on a national holiday to the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Brooklyn by the superin- 
tendent, D. W. McWilliams, was a stiff card folded into 
four pages. Outside was a raised picture of ‘ Old 
Glory,"’ the staff in gilt, the flag in red, white, and blue. 
Within was a picture designed by Ralph Wells, the vet- 
_eran Sunday-school man, —a white flag on its staff, con- 
taining a red cross, and an acrostic in red and blue. 
Over the flag was the theme, ‘‘ Christ in you, the hope 
of glory,"’ carried out in the acrostic on the flag, as 
follows : 
Conscience Pure. 
H ope in Chiist. 
Resurrection of the Body. 
I mmortality of the Soul. 
Salvation by Faith. 
T emperanc<.. ; 
Dealers in printers’ supplies can furnish cards with flags, 
the special printing to be donc afterward. Or the idea 
of the banner may be used in a blackboard exercise, 
with a picture of the banner drawn and colored. Or an 
actual banner may be made of white paper or cloth, for 
display and preservation in the school. 


Pe 


There is great gain in simplicity and 
The West Baptist Sun- 

day-school of Oswego, New York, 
uses two printed cards of the simplest form in inviting and 
reporting possible new members ; but the witness is that 
they “have been very helpful in gathering a Sunday- 
school to fill the new chapel, which accommodates 
eleven hundred scholars."" Giving these cards to the 
scholars, to put to use in bringing new scholars, pro- 
vides them something definite to do, something tangible 
to take hold of. One card has a few blanks for record- 
ing the name and residence of the person invited, with 
the number in the family, how many of the family are 
church-members, the number of children and young 
people, and the names of those not in the habit of at- 
tending Sunday-school, with room for general remarks 
that may help the pastor or superintendent. The second 
card has the simple heading, ‘‘! have invited the fol- 
lowing persons to join our school; they do not attend 
Under this are a few blank 
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lines for names and residences, and the writer's signa- 
ture. The simplicity and the definite suggestion of such 
a card as this are likely to meet with a response from the 
scholars into whose hands it is put. 





Variety in Primary Opening Exercises 
By Mrs. Eugénie L. Beckwith 


+: HERE- do you get such a variety of exercises for 


your primary class?’’ asked a visitor of the 
principal. «I've been in here a number of times, and 
you always have something new."’ 

‘* You must remeniber that I’ve been teaching chil- 
dren for two years,’’ was the reply, ‘‘so that now, like 
the ministers, I have a barre] to which I may go for 
supplies."’ 

‘* Won't you turn it upside down, and tumble out its 
contents for our benefit, or, at least, tell us how you 
filled it?'’ asked the visitor. 

‘‘Some time, perhaps,’ replied the teacher. 

The ‘‘ some time'’ arrived, and following is a general 
outline of what that teacher told a group of would-be 
primary Sunday-school teachers,—an outline only, for 
one cannot put into the limits of a paper-the variety and 
vivacity of question and answer between eager inquirers 
and resourceful leader. . 

A program is an interesting study in evolution. The 
thing looks simple enough as you see it prepared by another 
than yourself. Yet no one except yourself knows how 
long you were collecting and sorting your materials, and 
arranging them with a view to: making a harmonious 
whole, that 

** What seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest."’ 

Then one has to reflect that,in Sunday-school work 
there must be, not one,’ but fifty-two, programs. In or- 
der to keep alive the attention of the children, by insert- 
ing something new each Sunday, the programs cannot be 
trusted to the memory, but must be written out for each 
occasion. Only thus is one able to look back to assure 
herself that she is not running in a rut. 

A sheet of note-paper, folded and kept in your Bible, 
will easily hold the suggestions or outlines for four Sun- 
days. After that time, with thé change in audience, 
repetition will not be dangerous, and on the fifth Sun- 
day you may safely incorporate something from the 
program of the first. Gradually your material will accu- 
mulate, and you will no longer be troubled by the 
thought of going too frequently over familiar ground. 

One feels a keen sympathy for J. M. Barrie's mother 
in her secret fear lest her gifted son should have nothing 
more to write about. Seeing him with head bent over 
his folded hands, she felt that he had written himself 
««dry, and was no better than an empty ink-bottle.’’ 

A teacher for the first time looking over a new field is 
haunted by the same dread lest material fail him. It is 
worth while for those who have not adopted the scrap- 
book plan to try it Take, for example, the outline of a 
program in the following order : 

Singing. 

Scripture lesson. 

Singing. 

Preparation for prayer. 

Prayer ;: The Lord's Prayer and response. 
Birthday exercise. 

7. Contribution, with song or recitation during, and response 
after, the offering. 

& Review, with blackboard illustrations. 

9. Classes form for advance lessons with teachers. 

to. Classes recalled and recite Golden Text. 

11. Dismissal. 

" 12, Distribution of books, papers, and lesson-leaves. 


See e Pm 


From time to time, in lesson-helps, Sunday-school 
and religious papers, primary leaflets, and in general 
reading, one comes across numerous songs, poems, 
hymns, and prayers which are suitable for use in exer- 
cises like those of the above program: The trouble is 
in so systemizing material that one has it at hand when 
the moment for making a choice arrives. One is not 
always at liberty to cut out the. suggestion that he par- 
ticularly wants ; some of the best occur in books. ~— 
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For this purpose, therefore, the ordinary scrap-book, 
made of clippings, is a failure. We must resort to an 
extract book into which we may copy as we will. The 
old quotation applied to extracts made for literary pur- 
pose would equally well fit this case : 


‘** In reading authors, when you find 
Bright passages that strike the mind, 
Be not contented with the sight, 
But put them down in-black and white."’ 

Under each heading for the various parts of a program, 
to best admit of variety, allow a number of leaves for 
each subject. By putting these in the order of their 
occurrence in the outlined program, it saves time in 
making selections for each week's work. In “ prepara- 
tion for prayer,’’ a hymn may at one time be repeated ; 
at another, the quieting exercise, ‘« We will all rise up 
together,’’ particularly pleasing to little people. Again 
the whispered song, ‘* Father, we thank thee for the 
night,’’ or the same softly repeated, or the words to the 
child's hymn, ‘‘God, make my life a little light.’ 
Thus the children are taught that hymns and prayers go 
hand in hand, and they sing with reverence the words 
learned as a prayer. 

Under the head of ‘ Contributions’’ are written in 
our extract book the best poems, songs, and prayers on 
the subject of giving. Simple, direct exercises, which 
appeal! at once to a child’s heart, and are easily learned, 
—*‘* Only a drop in the bucket,’’ «‘ Help one another, a 
penny send,’' ‘‘Hear the pennies dropping,’’ and 
others, —grow dear through our familiarity with them as 
they are sandwiched in between alternate Sundays of 
giving-songs, such as *‘ Give, then for Jesus, give,’’ ‘‘ Little 
givers, come and bring,’’ and ‘‘ We're a band of little 
workers.”’ 

The giving idea is emphasized and beautified by the 
.prayer of response after the offering, ‘‘ Jesus, bless the 
pennies we bring thee.'’ For thisservice that of prepa- 
ration for prayer, and the final one for’ dismissal, there 
is no end to the desirable material.one may collect. 

When the next Sunday's lesson has been learned, and 
the teacher is about to make out her program, she turns 
to her extract book with the restful assurance that there 
is to be found the something new that. wilbgive a touch 
of brightness and grace to enforce the teaching of the . 
lesson. 

Bangor, Me. 
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Class Receptions How can classes make use of Wash- 
on Washington's ington’s Birthday? A young men's 
Birthday Bible class in Chicago is planning 
to have a reception for young men on the evening 
of that day, with invited guests, supper, and appropriate 
toasts and responses. A primary class in a Pennsyl- 
vania Sunday-school held an afternoon reception, last 
year, in the Sunday-school room, with decorations and 
a program of exercises suited to the day, and something 
to eat. Parents and playmates were invited. Invita- 
tions sent out by the teacher were home made, each one 
having in one corner an oval cut out of a canceled red 
two-cent postage stamp, bearing the face of Washington, 
around which was drawn pen-and-ink scroll work in red 
ink. The day is a good one, too, for the small class of 
intermediate children, or of young’ people, to come to- 
gether socially, perhaps at the teacher's home or at one 
of theirs by appointment, for a pleasant afternoon or 
evening. Other national holidays have their own char- 
acteristic features, but this is a free day, often, with 
‘‘nothing special to do,"’ in the opinion of many a boy 
and girl, who may be glad of an opportunity to use it in 
this way. 
oOo 


It is possible for the Sunday-school 
teacher to pray with the class before 
the lesson study, asking that the 
hearts of teacher and scholars) may be prepared to 
receive and their minds to understand. There are 
teachers who do this, drawing their boys or girls 
about them while a moment is given to thanksgiving, 
and for asking further blessings upon present and ab- 
sent scholars and upon the whole school This need not 
be conspicuous, or more noticeable than the usual con- 
versation and instruction. Such a moment of special 
quiet, the teacher's low voice, the united recognition of 
God in taking up God's book, may deepen the ‘impres- 
sion of the rest of the work in the class. : 


Prayer 
in the Class 
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Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1898 


1. January 2.—Jesusand John... .......4---s Matt. 3: 7-17 
2. January 9.—Jesus Tempted... . 2.2... 122s Matt. 4: 1-1" 
3. January 16.— Beginning of the Ministry of Jesus . Matt. 4: 17-25 
4. January 23.—The Beatitudes ......,...+42% Matt. 5: 1-12 
5. January 30..—Howto Pray ...... 1.2.28 2ss Matt. 6: 5-15 
6. February 6.—Our Father's Care... ........--. Matt. 6: 24-34 
7. February 13.—The Call of Matthew. ...... Matt. 9; 9-17 
8. February 20.—The Twelve Sent Forth. ........- Matt. 10: 2-15 
9. February 27.—Warningand Invitation ....... Matt. 11 : 20-30 
10. March6.—Jesus andthe Sabbath ....% ...... Matt. 12: 1-13 
ar. March 13.—The Wheat and the Tares ..... Matt. 13: 24-30, 36-43 
12. March 20.—John the Baptist Beheaded. . ...... Matt. 14 : 1-12 


. March 27.— Review. 


= 
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ASKS 
Qutline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


——— 
Study 7.—The Ministry of Healing 
(Continued) 


Matthew 9 : 1-34. 


Recall the cures considered in the last- Study, and the ex- 
hibition in them of the untrammeled sympathy of Jesus, his 
human frailty, and superhuman power, and consider how they 
contributed- to his proclamation of a kingdom of heaven 
regnant over the heart, and manifest as present, though unob- 
served, by deeds of godly helpfulness (comp. Matt. § : 48). 

I. OFFICIAL OpposiTION IN CAPERNAUM (9 : 1I-17,—which 


is a continuation of 3 3, Part II, in the analysis of the 
Gospel as made in Study I, ‘‘ General Survey ’’). 


1,.Study the material carefully with the aid of commen- 
taries. Note that Mark and Luke assign it to an earlier 
place,—before the Sermon on the Mount. Consider the 
progress in Matthew’s account: A general proclamation (the 
sermon), an illustrative ministry (8 : 1-34), the fact and effect 
of opposition (9 : 1-17), and a further extension of the healing 
niinistry ‘9 ¢ 18-34), all looking to the summary statement of 
9 : 35 and the mission of the Twelve, which followed (see 
next Study). 

2. Note the new interest which is manifest in the work of 
Jesus,—the ministry to needy souls. Consider the word to 
the paralytic (v. 2). Thatsickness was the result of personal 
sin was a common Jewish notion (comp. the aggument of 
Job’s friends; also the question of the disciples in John 
g:I shah a. Jesus repudiated this doctrine (John 9g : 3; 
Luke 13: ; comp. 2 Cor. 12: 9f.). This man’s disease, 
however, may nace arisen from his sin (comp. John § : 14). 
The same interest in needy souls is apparent in the call of a 
publican to discipleship (on the publicans see Schaff on 
Matthew 5 : 46, and B. D.) and in the later association with 
them (y..10; comp. Luke 15 : 1f. and the following para- 
bles). Mark Jesus’ distinct declaration (v, 12), and his re- 
buke of the professional biblicists for ignorance of the Bible in 
the spirit of it. On the quotation from Hosea see Broadus. 

3. Note the animus of the opposition to Jesus,—scrupulous 
religiosity. He manifests the ‘‘exceeding righteousness ”’ 

5 : 20), and they find him a blasphemer (v. 3), defiled (v. 11), 
and secular (v. 14). Note also the supreme independence 
and the exalted Messianic claim of Jesus’ replies (vs. 6, 12f., 
15), his repudiation of current religious forms (v. 16f.), and 
his early anticipation of coming death (v. 15 46). On ‘‘ The 
Son of Man”’ as a Messianic title see Broadus, h. 1., and spe- 
cially Charles, ** Book of Enoch,’’ 312 ff. The disciples of 
John the rere anes as a distinct body also in Matthew 

1: 2ff.; 14:12; John 3: 25 ff.; Acts 19: 2ff. On mar- 
riage customs Fe 15) see Trumbull, ‘‘Studies in Oriental 
Social Life,’’ 34 ff. 

1]. Tue Peririon oF JAtRuS (9: 18-34). 

Mark how the opposition is offset by this request of a 
**ruler,’’ and note the evangelist’s picture of a simultaneous 
development of popularity and opposition. * Consider the con- 
fident faith of both Jairus and the woman that touched the 
hem of Jesus’ garment. Compare the much fuller account in 
Mark 5 : 21 ff. In each of these cases note the ready ministry 
of Jesus to human need. Compare especially the expression in 
Mark 5 : 30 (Rev. Ver.). The two added cures (vs. 27-34) 
bring to mind again Jesus’ wish to check uncontrolled enthu- 
siasm (v. 30), and thedesire of the leaders to counteract his 
growing influence (v. 34). Note the Messianic title by which 
Jesus is here addressed (v. 27). 

IIL. Summary. 

The proclamation of the kingdom by word, and its exempli- 
fication by deed, early excited the jealous opposition, not of 
the avowedly ungodly, but of the professed religious leaders, 
whose leadership Jesus ignored. This opposition led Jesus to 
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a sharp self-assertion and exalted claim, while he continued to 
win popular favor by works of divine power and love. 
IV. Practica HINT. , 

How easy it is in all ages to make the mistake of the Phari- 
sees, and confuse certain cherished notions of truth with the 
divine simplicity of the truth itself ! 

RusH RHEEs, 


Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol. Inst., Mass. 


ASA 


Lesson 7, February 13, 1898 
The Call of Matthew 


GoLDEN Text: Follow me.—Matt. 9:9. 


bad (Matt. 9 : 9-17. Memory verses: 12, 13.) 


Read chapter 9 


COMMON VERSION 


4 And as Jesus passed forth 
from thence, he saw a man, 
named MAt’thew, sitting at the 
receipt of custom : and he saith 
unto him, Follow me.. And he 
arose, and followed him. 

1o § And it came to pass, as 
— sat at meat in the house, 

ehold, many publicans and 
sinners came and sat down with 
him and his disciples. 


REVISED VERSION 


9 And as Jesus passed by 
from thence, he saw a man, 
called Matthew, sitti at 
the place of toll: and he 
saith unto him, Follow me. 
And he arose, and followed 
him. 

And it came to pass, as’ he 
Isat at meat in the house, 
behold, many publicans and 
sinners came and sat down 

11 ‘And when the Phar’i-sees with Jesus and his disciples. 
saw i¢, they said unto his disci- 11 And when the Pharisees saw 
ples, Why eateth your master it, they said unto his dis- 
with publicans and sinners ? ciples, Why eateth your 

12 But when Jesus heard ¢haé, 2 Master with the publicans 
he said unto them, They that be and sinners? But when he 
whole need not a physician, but heard it, he said, They that 
they that are sick. are * whole have no need of 

13 But go ye and learn what a physician, but they that 
that meaneth, I will have are sick. But go ye and learn 
mercy, and not sacrifice : for I what ¢his meaneth, I desire 
am not come to call the right- mercy, and not sacrifice : for 
eous, but sinners to repentance. I came not to call the right- 

14 § Then came to him the eous, but sinners. 

disciples of John, saying, Why Then come to him the dis- 
do we and the Phir’i-sees fast ciples of John, saying, Why 
oft, but thy disciples fast not ? do we and the Pharisees fast 

r5-And Jesus said anio them *oft, but thy disciples fast 

ee ee ee ee eee not? And Jesus said unto 

Can the children of the bride- them, Can the’ sons of the 
chamber mourn, as long as the bride-chamber mourn, as 
bridegroom is with them? but long as the bridegroom is 
the days will come, when the with them ? but the days will 
bridegroom shall be taken from come, when the bridegroom 
them, and then shall they fast. shall be sehen if the a 

6 No man putteth a piece of 0 lheythegpeadlte- haeeg woes 

, P P And no man putteth a piece 
new cloth unto an old garment ; 

for that which is put in to fill it 


of undressed cloth upon an 
old garment ; for that which 

up taketh from the garment, and 

the rent is made worse. 


should fill it up taketh from 
17 Neither do mén put new * 


the garment, and a worse 
rent is made. Neither do 
wine into old bottles: else the men put new wine into old 
edéiten tne. oak ihe wi 5 wine-skins : else the skins 
Owes UTeas, an Galera thwred burst, and the wine is spilled, 
neth out, and the bottles perish : 
but they put new wine into new 
bottles, and both are preserved. 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


“N 


and the skins perish: but 
they put new wine into fresh 
wine-skins, and both are pre- 
served. 

1Gr. reclined: and so alwa 2Or, Teacher *%Gr. strong. 
ancient authorities omit o/f. * Phat is, skins used as bottles. 
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KAY 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : Jesus Enlightening the World. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: J am the light of the 
world.—John 8: 12 


Lesson TOPIC: Calling into Service. 


1. How Jesus Calls, v. 9. 
OUTLINE : |» Whom Jesus Calls, vs. 10-13. 
3- Whither Jesus Calis, vs. 14-17. 
DaI_Ly HoME READINGS : 
M.—MATT. 9: 9-17. The call of Matthew. 
T.—Luke 19: 1-10. Another publican called. 
W.—Mark 1: 14-20. Christ's call obeyed. 
T.—Luke 7: 29-35. A friend of sinners. 
F.—Luke7: 36-50. 
S.—Luke 15 : 4-10. 
S.—1 Pet. 2: 1-10. . 
[These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.] 


Much forgiven. 
Joy in heaven. 
From darkness to light. 


os 
Lesson Analysis 


I. HOW JESUS CALLS. 
1. Jesus Passing : 


Jesus passed by from thence (9). 
As he passed by, he saw Levi (Mark 2 : 14). 
They told him, that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by (Luke 18 : 37). 
2. Matthew Sitting : 

He saw... Matthew, sitting at the place of toll (9). 


The son of Alpheus sitting at the place of toll (Mark 2 : 14). 
Levi, sitting at the place of toll (Luke 5 : 27). 


3. Jesus Calling : 

He saith unto him, Follow me (9). 
Come ye after me ( Matt. 4 : 19). 
He that is athirst, let him come (Rev. 22 
4- Matthew Coming: 

He arose, and followed him (9). 


He arose and followed him (Mark 2 : 14). 
He forsook all, and rose up and followed him (Luke 5 : 


: 17). 


28). 





If ye seek him, he will be found of you (2 Chron. 15 
Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you (Jas. 4 : 8), 


2. Those whom Pharisces Reject : 


Jesus heard chat they had cast him out ; 


Who forgiveth ; 


Disciples of John fast often; . . 
Come ye out from among them, and be ye separate (2 Cor. 6 


2. To an Honorable Relationship : 


Upon this rock I will build my church (Matt. 16 
They were gathered together with the church (Acts 11 





Il, WHOM JESUS CALLS, 


1. Those who Seek his Face : 


Many publicans and sinners came and sat down (10). 
> 2). 


Pharisees... said, ... Why eateth your Master with... sin- 
mers ? (11.) : 
Pharisees . . . murmured, saying, This man receiveth sinners 

(Luke 15 : 


and finding him, he said 
(John g : 35). 


3- Those who Need his Help : 


They that are whole have no need of a physician (12). 
. healeth;... redeemeth ;... crowneth (Psa. 


103 : 3, 4). 
Himself took our infirmities, and bare our diseases (Matt. 8 : 17). 
4- Not the Righteous, but Sinners: 


/ came not to call the righteous, but sinners (13). 


I am not come to call the righteous but sinners (Luke § : 32). 
Christ JeSus came into the world to save sinners (1 Tim, 1 


: 15). 


Ill WHITHER JESUS CALLS, 


1. To a New Discipleship : 


We and the Pharisees, .. , but thy disciples (14). 
. thine eat and drink (Luke § : 33). 
17). 


The sons of the bride-chamber,.. . the bridegroom is with them 


(15). 
The wedding was filled with guests (Matt. 22 
The friend of the bridegroom .. . 


3- Toa Fitting Embodiment : 


: Io). 
rejoiceth greatly (Jolin 3 : 29). 


New wine into fresh wine-skins, and both are preserved (17). 

: 18). 

: 26). 
oS 

poe by.”’ 


Verse 9.—'‘ As Jesus (1) Whom he saw ; (2) 


What he said ; (3) What he accomplished. 
Verse 11.—‘' Why eateth your Master with the publicans and 
sinners?'’ (1) The questioners; (2) ‘The questioned ; (3) The 


question ; (4) The response. 


Verse 13.—‘' I came not to call the righteous, but sinners,"’ (1) 
The Lord who came ; (2) The class he called ; (3) The call he 
issued. 

Verse 15.—'‘'Can the sons of the bride-chamber mourn, as long 
as the bridegroom is with them?'’ (1) The characters pre- 
sented ; (2) The relationship assumed ; (3).The joyfulness as- 
sured. 

Verse 17.—‘‘ Both are preserved."' (1) An inward spirit ; (2) 
An outward form ; (3) A reciprocal blessing. 

AS 
Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 
HRONOLOGICAL [Posirion.—The call of Matthew 


certainly preceded Yhe choice of the twelve apostles, 
and this choice was immediately followed by the Sermon on 
the Mount. 
chronological position. 


Hence the first part of the ‘lesson is out of its 
But all three evangelists narrate the 
feast in connection with the call,—Matthew placing both after 
the return from the country of the Gadarenes, Mark and Luke 
placing both before. In view of Matthew’s acknowledged de- 
viations from the historical order, this would be decisive in 
favor of the earlier position of the whole, were it not that 
Matthew distinctly joins (Matt. 9: 18) the coming of Jairus with 
the discourse about fasting. As the coming of Jairus cer- 
tainly occurred after the return from the country of the Gada- 
renes (Mark 5 : 21, 22; Luke 8 : 40, 41), it is probable that 
the feast and the discourses (9 : 10-17) belong to the later 
period, about six months after the call. The character of the 
opposition (vs. 11-13), as well as of the teaching (vs. 15-17), 
favors this view of the chronological position. 

PLace.—The call of Matthew took place by the seaside, 
Mark 2: I, 13, 14). The feast 
probably occurred in that place (comp. Matt. 9: 1, 18, with 
Mark 5 : 21; Luke 8: 40). The site of Capernaum, still in 
dispute, was either at Khan Minyeh or Tell Ham,—the latter 
about two miles southwest of the mouth of the upper Jordan, 


near Capernaum (comp. 


the former about three miles farther in the same direction. 
Timre.—The call of Matthew may be placed in the latter 
part of March, 781,==A. D. 28. If the feast occurred later, 
the date is not earlier than the autumn of the same year, 
Persons.—Matthew, a publican or tax-gatherer, called 
also Levi, the son of Alpheus (Mark 2 : 14, comp. Luke §: 
27), afterwards one of the twelve apostles, and the author of 
this Gospel ; certain Pharisees 
(scribes, Mark) ; disciples of John the Baptist. 
PARALLEL PassaGes.—Mark 2 : 13-22; Luke § 


oH 


Critical Notes 


Verse 9.—And as Jesus passed by from thence; From the 
house in Capernaum where the paralytic was healed (vs. 1-8, 
comp. Mark 2: 1).—He saw a man, called Matthew; Mark 
and Luke call him ‘‘ Levi,’’ though ‘‘ Matthew ”’ is the name 
given in‘their lists of the apostles. In this Gospel ‘‘ Matthew 
the publican "’ occurs in the list of the Twelve, so that there 
is no reasonable doubt of the identity. Matthew, derived 
from the same Hebrew word as Matthias (meaning ‘‘ gift of 


many publicans and sinners ; 


: 27-39. 
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God’), may have been the name assumed by him when he 
became an apostle, Levi being his original name.—.Sifting at 
the place of toll: This was probably outside of Capernaum, 
near the sea. Matthew was the collector of ‘‘ customs,’’ of 
duties on imports and exports, on boats, bridges, and a hun- 
dred other vexatious exactions. Land and income taxes were 
collected by another class of officials; He was one of the 
lower officials, and at this time engaged in his duties, so 
odious to the Jews.—And he saith unto him, Follow me: 
The tense points to continued following; so in the next 
clause. —And he arose, and followed him: Arising (at once), 
he kept following him. Luke says: ‘‘ He forsook all,’’ etc. 
How much he had known of Jesus is not even hinted, A 

. publican was called, that was remarkable ; and that publican 
at once obeyed, leaving his disreputable business, which was 
even more remarkable. 

Verse 10,—And it came to pass; Although in all three ac- 
counts the feast is narrated immediately after the call, there is 
no definite mark of time in any one of them. Hence there 
may have been an interval of several months, the three evan- 
gelists connecting the two events because they related to the 
same person, not because of immediate chronological se- 
quence.——As he sat at meat: Literally, ‘‘ reclined,’ pointing 
to the usual posture at table. ‘‘ He’’ refers to Jesus, as the 
Greek clearly shows. The Authorized Version substitutes 
the name here, transferring it from the close of the verse, 
against all the authorities.—Jn the house: Luke states that it 
was the house of Levi, and Mark’s language should be inter- 
preted in the same way.—Sechold, many publicans and sin- 
ners; The latter term was usually applied to moral outcasts, 
abandoned women, etc. But it may be used more widely 
here. Matthew’s old associates were naturally of these 
classes.— Came and sat down: ‘* Reclined,’’ as before. 
Luke (5 : 29) says that Levi made a great feast, and Mark 
says of the publicans and sinners, ‘‘ there were many, and 
they followed him.’’ They were, however, invited guests on 
this occasion.— With Jesus and his disciples; The host gath- 
ered his old associates to meet the new ones, 

Verse 11.—And when the Pharisees saw it: Mark, ‘ the 
scribes of the Pharisees ;’’ Luke, ‘‘the Pharisees and their 
scribes.’’ The official expounders of the Scriptures, who be- 
longed to the party of the Pharisees, raised the objection, 
The character of their criticism shows that they were present, 
not as guests, but as spectators, This was allowable at such 
large feasts. — 7hey said unto his disciples; Probably to influ- 
ence them.against their teacher ; less probably, because they 
feared to attack him directly.— Why eateth your master with 
the publicans and sinners ? Eating in common had then a 
significance almost unknown to us, implying moral fellowship. 
The Pharisees had many rules on this subject. ‘* Master ’’ 
here, as often, means ‘ teacher,’’ 

Verse 12.—But when he heard it, he said: The words 
** Jesus ’’ and ‘‘ unto them ”’ are not well attested. Whether 
Jesus overheard the remark, or was informed of it by the disci- 
ples, can only be inferred. In the latter case some perplexity 
on their part would be implied.— 7hey thot are whole have no 
need of a physician; ‘* They that have strength ”’ is still more 
literal. ‘* Have need”’ is the emphatic phrase.—Awuf they 
that are sick; The expression is the same as in 4: 24. The 
statement is obviously true in its literal sense, and the appli- 
cation to those morally and spiritually ‘‘ strong ’’ and ‘ sick ’’ 

_ is equally so. Hence the Pharisees, by their assumption of 
moral] strength, of superiority over the publicans and sinners, 
virtually proved that the latter class had need of the services 
of our Lord. Judged by all outward standards, the former 
were better; but the subsequent sayings of our Lord show 
that he did not admit their real excellence. 

Verse 13.—But go ye and learn what this meaneth: This 
saying and the citation it introduces are peculiar to Matthew’s 
account. It is implied that the Pharisees and their scribes 
were ignorant of the true meaning of the Scriptures, and of 
him whom the Scriptures revealed.—/ desire mercy, and not 
sacrifice; From Hosea 6:6, ‘* Mercy”’ is in emphatic po- 
sition, ‘* Desire’’ is more exact than ‘ will have ;’’ the 
latter may be misunderstood as referring to God’s exercising 
mercy. God prefers mercy (kindness, pity, etc.) in men to 
their formal service, ‘‘ Not sacrifice ’’ is not an absolute ne- 
gation; hence the Septuagint renders ‘‘ mercy rather than 
sacrifice.—For J came not to call the righteous, but sinners : 
“To repentance,’’ a phrase occurring in Luke, has been 
added for explanation here andin Mark. The purpose of our 
Lord’s coming is shown to accord with the Old Testament 
passage, and his eating with publicans and sinners thus de- 
fended. It is implied, though not asserted, that he came from 
the God who thus speaks. ‘‘ Righteous ”’ is used here in the 
same sense as ‘‘ they that are whole ”’ (v. 12). 

Verse 14.—TZhen come to him; ‘*Come,’’ the present 
tense of lively narration, indicates that this occurred in close 
connection with what precedes.—7he disciples of John: 
Mark’s account implies that these and the Pharisees were 
keeping a fast on that day (see Mark 2: 18, Rev. Ver.). 
Those of John’s disciples who had not become disciples of 
our Lord would naturally lapse into formality.— Why do we 
and the Pharisees fast oft: The strict Jews fasted twice in 
the week (Mondays and Thursdays), in addition to other days 
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of abstinence. ‘‘Oft’’ is omitted in the two oldest manu- 
scripts, but added by a corrector in the Sinaitic.—Aut thy 
disciples fast not ? The feast may have occurred on a regular 
fast day ; but probably the disciples had already learned that 
their Master did not regard fasting as the Jews did (comp, 
Matt. 6 : 16-18) ; to the latter it was an end, and had become 
a formality ; he regards it as useful, but not meritorious ; as 
voluntary, not prescribed.. ' 

Verse 15.—Can the sons of the bride-chamber mourn: A 
negative answer is indicated in the Greek. ‘‘Sons’’ is more 
literal than ‘‘ children,’’ referring to the companions and 
guests of the bridegroom at a wedding feast.—As long as the 
bridegroom is with them ? The application is evidently to our 
Lord’s presence on earth with his disciples.—Aut the days 
will come: The verb has the emphasis.— When the bride- 
groom shall be taken away from them: A prediction of his 
death, and therefore suggesting a later period in his ministry 
than the call of Matthew. ** When ” is indefinite in Torm.— 
Then will they fast: Not ‘shall,’ but the simple future. 
Even after our Lord’s death, the disciples laid no emphasis 
upon fasting. The ‘‘ Comforter’’ came, and gave them joy. 

Verse 16.—And no man putteth a piece of undressed cloth 
upon an old garment: Two illustrations (to which Luke adds 
a third) are given of the incompatibility of the new life of the 
gospel with the old ceremonial Judaism, Real Judaism was 
the germ of Christianity, but, with the latter, forma) Judaism was 
incongruous. There is a verbal correspondence in the Greek 
between ‘‘ putteth’’ and “ piece.’”’ ‘* Undressed ’’ means 
‘* unfulled,’’ not ‘* new.’’—For that which should fill it up: 
Literally, ‘‘ the fulness of it,’’ the sense being correctly given 
in the paraphrase of the Revisers.— 7aketh from the garment; 
This would be true of any woolen garment ; the unfulled patch 
would shrink and tear the old cloth._—And a worse rent ts 
made: An exact rendering. 

Verse 17.—Neither do men put: The indefinite subject 
must be supplied in English.— Vew wine : Literally, ‘* young,’’ 
not fully fermented.—Jnzo old wine-skins : That is, ‘* skins 
used as bottles,’’ a practice still common in the East.—£/se 
the skins burst; Stiffened by age and use they cannot stand 
the working of the new wine,—And the wine is spilled, and 
the skins perish: Here a positive injury to both new and old 
is the result of the incompatible union.—Awué they put new 
wine into fresh wine-skins: ** New’ and “ fresh ’’ are differ- 
ent terms ; the former is opposed to ‘‘ old,’’ the latter to what 
is worn-out or antiquated.—And both are preserved: New 
life requires fresh forms, and then: both coexist in harmony. 
The immediate application was to the incongruity of formal 
fasting with the new spiritual life of our Lord’s disciples; but 
the principle is of universal validity, though it has often been 
ignored by the Christian church. The three accounts agree 
in substance, but the verbal variations are remarkable. Luke 
(Luke 6 : 39) adds another phase of the incongruity, that men, 
from habit, often prefer what is old, because it is familiar. ‘* It 
is good enough for me ”’ is usually the cry of a false conserva- 
tism, condemned by our Lord. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
SAS 


The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Jews, like the Hindoos of the present day, were 
rigidly divided into castes,—those who devoted them- 
selves to the painful observance of the endless precepts of the 
scribes, holding themselves aloof from all whose position in 
life or occupations made it impossible that they should do so. 
This excluded from the religious blue-blood of the nation the 
country people as a class, and, indeed, wellnigh all but a pro- 
portion of the population of towns and large villages. Yet 
even in this Brahminical aristocracy of righteousness there 
were no fewer than seven subordinate castes, the members of 
which looked on those under themselves as an inferior 
body, with which they were to have as little to do as possible. 
All Jews, moreover, were bitterly tontemptuous towards 
the mere peasantry, whose daily toil made obedience to the 
demands of legal rites impracticable, and who had further 
sunk into the deepest ignorance and practical heathenism by 
the rabbis keeping utterly away from them, to escape the de- 
filement of approach to beings ‘‘ cursed of God.’’ Outside 
the haughty castes, therefore, the mass of the community 
were, in religious matters, literally ‘‘ like sheep without a 
shepherd,’’—mere Cagots, Sudras, and Pariahs. Among the 
proscribed Were further to be counted all Jews who followed 
special unpopular callings, especially any connected, however 
remotely, with the Roman authorities ; and among these the 
publicans, or collectors of taxes and excise, or customs, stood 
in the first line of national hatred. 

From the opening of his ministry Jesus set himself to break 
down this whole system of class antipathics and isolation, 
violating its fundamental principles at every turn, as one who 
came to introduce a religion which recognized essential equal- 
ity in all men, in their relation to God and his moral govern- 
ment of the world. To worship the great Father in spirit and 
in truth was the one condition, with him, of divine favor and 
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grace. Nor did it matter of what race he was in whom this 
requirement showed itself. Christ taught that man, over the 
earth, was a member of one all-embracing household of God, 
if he cared to turn with lowly heart to his heavenly Father's 
home, from which he had wandered in guilty wilfulness and 
folly (Luke 15 : 20). 

One of the most startling assaults on the odious caste system 
was the selection of a publican as an apostle, —one of a class so 
abhorred that their testimony was refused in all the Jewish 
courts, and that no one would enter their house, or let one of 
their family associate with any of their households, Their 
offense was their connection with heathen Rome, the intruder 
on the heritage of Jehovah,—his own land. There were two 
forms of tax,—that on income, and that on landed property ; 
and there were also customs or excise on all goods entering or 
leaving a district. The rate on the value ranged from two to 
five-and-twenty per cent, but the collectors too often levied 
more than the legal impost, enriching themselves by this sys- 
tematic robbery. 

The Roman province, as a whole or in districts, was farmed 
to a contractor or to a company, who agreed to pay so much 
to the imperial exchequer, and then recouped themselves by 
organizing a service of under-contractors, who again appointed 
an army of collectors to extract the dues from all liable. 
Matthew was such a collector at Capernaum, on the great 
north road in Galilee, where the territories of Herod Antipas 
and Philip had their conterminous boundary; his employer 
being thus, not the Romans, but Antipas,—unlike Zaccheus of 
Jericho, who was directly a Roman official. Still, Matthew 
served a system based on the Roman model, and had to bear 
all the odium which ranked his whole class with worthless 
‘*sinners’’ (Matt. § : 46; 9:10; 11:19; 18: 14, etc.). 

It must, therefore, have astonished him, when Jesus, led by 
what circumstances we do not know, invited him to become 
openly his disciple and ‘* follow ’’ him, as the disciples of the 
rabbis did their masters, Soon after this, our Lord set out.to 
attend his second passover at Jerusalem, and, after returning 
to Galilee, he had been preaching and moving from place to 
place for quite a long time, when, on coming back to Caper- 
naum, Matthew, in his delight at the honor Jesus had paid 
one so differently treated by all other teachers, gave a feast to 
celebrate so marked an-event in his life,—the company, as 
was inevitable, being solely of his own despised social equals, 
To this gathering of moral outcasts Jesus was invited with his 
disciples, and, to the horror of the high-caste Jews, he at once 
accepted the invitation. 

Nor was he slow to defend. his doing so. ‘* The sick, not 
the whole, need a physician,’’ said he to the scandalized Phari- 
sees. ‘* You repute yourselves righteous ; these people own 
themselves sinners, and to such I come, to lead them to re- 
pentance,’’ ‘* But,’’ said they, ‘* John’s disciples as well as 
ours observe the law, but your followers eat and drink in 
defiance of the legal rules.’’ ‘It is right they should,”’ re- 
plied Jesus. ‘‘ They will ave to fast when I am gone, so 
cruelly will they be treated.; let them live naturally while 
they can. You think I can retain your Jewish forms in my 
new religious system, but you err. It is fundamentally new, 
and would as little admit of your old ideas being linked to my 
utterly different ones as a new garment would admit of having 
a piece of a worn-out one made up into it, or an old wine-skin 
serve for new wine, the fermentation of the new wine-sap 
being certain to burst it.’’ 

Bournemouth, England. 


AS 
The Call of Matthew 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE three sections of this lesson are closely connected, 
for the call of Matthew led to the feast in his house, 
which occasioned both the criticisms of Christ’s conduct which 
are contained in verses 10-17. These came from two different 
sets of critics, according to Matthew, but Luke (§ : 30, 33) 
puts both into the mouths of ‘‘ the Pharisees and their scribes,” 
Christ’s presence at a feast where publicans and sinners were 
guests offended self-righteous Pharisees, and the presence of 
himself and his disciples at a feast of any sort struck the more 
ascetically disposed as incongruous. Hence came the two 
questions, each introduced by ‘‘ why,’’ which gave the oppor- 
tunity of disclosing two great characteristics of Christianity,— 
its mission to the sinful, and its free handling of external rites 
and practices. 

1. Matthew is named Levi in Mark’s and Luke’s accounts 
of his call, but they both name him Matthew in their lists of 
the apostles. Probably, therefore, the name of Levi was dis- 
used after his call, whether that of Matthew was assumed for 
the first time then, or had been previously borne. If the tat- 
ter, the case is somewhat like that of ‘‘ John whose surname 
was Mark.’’ His self-effacement was beautiful ; he tells of 
his call because it leads to the important words of Jesus which 
follow, and throw precious light, but he gives not the least hint 
that the writer of the narrative is the publican who was 
called. 

It is striking, too, to note that only in his list of the Twelve 
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(Matt. 10 : 3) is his former occupation mentioned. He calls 
himself ‘‘ Matthew the publican,’’ while Mark and Luke have 
simply the name. He cannot forget the stooping love which 
did not disdain to reach so low as to the ‘‘ place of toll,’’ and 
even there found an apostle. What he had been was of less 
consequence to the other evangelists ; it was unforgettable by 
himself. 

Another delicate trace of his hand may be that, by his use 
of the same name in the narrative of the call and in the list, he 
secures our identification of him in both places, while Mark 
and Luke leave it doubtful whether Levi was the same as 
Matthew. - He was more careful that his identity should be 
clear than they were. 

It is very unlikely that this was Matthew’s first meeting with 
Jesus. He was a revenue officer in Christ’s city of Caper- 
naum, and it would be part of his business to know everybody 
in the little town, and to keep an eye on their comings and 
goings. Probably his *‘ call’? was like that of the first four 
disciples, when they left their boats and followed Jesus,—a 
summons, not to discipleship, but to closer companionship, 
involving the forsaking of the old way of life. The laconic 
command ‘‘ Follow me ’’ would scarcely have been given to, 
or obeyed immediately without a word by, a complete stranger. 
Christ wins hearts before he calls for service. No doubt, he 
had won Matthew’s long before. 

It was a bold defiance of conventiona) propriety to take a 
publican for an apostle. They were despised as bad Jews, 
and dreaded as having the power to turn the screw very mer- 
cilessly. Like most classes that have a bad reputation, the 
most of them lived up or down to it, and had to find friends 
in the less respectable classes.- An Armenian in the service 
of the sultan would not be very popular in Erzeroum 
Matthew, no doubt, was no favorite in Capernaum, and for 
Jesus to select him as a companion would sink Jesus in the 
estimation of all who hated Roman tyranny and of all who 
aimed at Judaic righteousness. He was chosen, not only 
though, but partly because, he was a publican, and the 
choice proclaimed Jesus’ conception of his mission and his 
kingdom. . 

2. Matthew modestly says nothing about the ‘‘ great feast ’’ 
which Luke tells us that he made. He merely mentions the 
sitting at meat, which had to be infroduced as the occasion of 
what follows. Note, too, how naturally he, being the owner 
of the house, calls it simply ‘‘ Ae house,’’ while both Mark 
and Luke call it ‘‘ 4és house.”’ The feast honored Jesus, ex- 
pressed Matthew’s glad surrendér of emoluments and settled 
abode, and took farewell of his associates. ; 

He evidently had not a very select circle of visiting ac- 
quaintances, and it was only ‘‘ publicans and sinners ’’ who 
accepted his invitation. We must remember the absence of 
privacy in Eastern life to understand how sarcastic critics 
could hover round the outskirts of the feast, and make their 
comments on the disreputableness of the guests. Weare not 
to think of a modern dining-room, with closed doors, but of a 
chamber open to the road, and of a fringe of spectators. 
Matthew and Jesus, and perhaps the first four disciples, would 
be at the upper end of the room or courtyard, and some of 
the disciples at the lower end. The Pharisees do not seem to 
have been restrained by good manners from very audible ex- 
pression of their dislike of Christ’s tolerating such com- 
panions, for Jesus heard the question addressed to disciples. 

He answered for his disciples when they were nonplused. 
He does so still, if they wait on him, His answer here is in 
three parts,—a condensed parable, a scriptural quotation, and 
a plain statement of his reading of his mission. The con- 
densed parable points to the proper place for a doctor to be in. 
Where should he be but among the sick? Our Lord does 
not stay to translate his figure, nor to sharpen its cutting edge 
in regard to the Pharisees’ health or sickness. He passes at 
once to the second point, the defense of his selection of asso- 
ciates from Scripture. The quotation from Hosea was more 
than once on his lips; but here it embodies the thought that 
what God delights in is, not ceremonial or ritual propriecties, 
but moral character, and that the most precious jewel in char- 
acter is compassion and active help to the needy. 

Having thus laid the foundation by the metaphor and the 
quotation, Jesus finally declares in plain words his view of his 
mission, which is, ‘‘not to call the righteous, but sinners.’’ 
If the Pharisees will ponder Hosea’s words, they will under- 
stand ‘‘ why ’”’ he eats with these. If they do not see that his 
message is to such, they neither understand what the prophet 
means nor what Jesus does. 

Observe Christ’s view of his work. He is the physician. 
Men are sick. ~ He can heal them. He comes to do that, 
and that purpose determines his course. What clear insight 
into the world’s needs! What calm confidence in his power 
of healing! What consciousness of being uninfected with 
the universal disease ! What tender pity for the sufferers ! 

Keen irony points the words, so far as the moral condition 
of the Pharisees is concerned. They must decide whether 
they are sick or whole. If they do not know themselves sick, 
they will not wish the doctor. They may have the plague 
Spot well developed in purple blotches, but, if they do not 
know that they bave, Christ has nothing for them, and is noth- 
ing to them, There is a lesson here, too, for Christ’s fol- 
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lowers. If a church forgets that its message is to ‘‘ sinners,’’ 
and prefers associating ‘with the respectable classes, its power 
ebbs away, and it is untrue to its Master. 

3. The other objection, which, according to Matthew, was 
raised by John’s disciples, takes offense, not at the company, 
but at the feast itself. ‘‘The Son of man came eating and 
drinking,’’ and that scandalized followers of the ascetic John, 
who could not accept a teacher who did not require fasting 
but smiled on gladness and innocent festivals. 

Our Lord’s answer is twofold. In verse 15 he beautifully 
attaches his explanation to John’s lovely metaphor of himself 
as the bridegroom’s friend rejoicing greatly, and of Jesus as 
the bridegroom. He says in effect: ‘* Remember > John’s 
own words, and how he spoke of ‘ rejoicing ’ as appropriate to 
those who heard my voice. If these my disciples are ‘sons 
of the bride-chamber,’ what fitness would thtre be in their 
fasting? A time for that will come soon enough.’’ He has 
the sad prevision of his departure ever before him. 

The answer is conclusive with reference to John’s disciples. 
But it is much wider in application, for it states the broad 
principle which should regulate all outward signs of religious 
feeling, that they are of value only as they mirror, and by 
mirroring strengthen, the inward emotions. When the heart 
is sad, fasting is natural and good ; when it is glad, fasting is 
out of place. See to the feelings, and the externals of ex- 
pression will see to themselves. If the two correspond, it is 
well, if they do not, the outward sign is not acceptable wor- 
ship, but a mockery of God, and injurious to men. 

In verses 16 and 17 our Lord passes to a still wider gene- 
ralization as te forms and spirit. He has just said, substan- 
tially, that these must correspond, and now he says that the 
new spirit cannot be accommodated within the bounds of old 
forms. He implies that John’s disciples and the Pharisees 
belonged to the old, while he had come to pour the new wine 
into the world. 

The two homely illustrations of the raw cloth patching an 
old coat, and, when it shrinks, pulling the margin of old cloth 
round it after itself, and so making a larger hole, and of the 
‘*new wine,’’ still fermenting, bursting the stiffened old skins, 
differ in that the former speaks only of the damage to the old 
by the unnatural union, while the latter speaks also of the 
damage to the new by being forced into the unyielding old 
skins. There would have been fewer conflicts between the 
new and the old if these vivid little parables had been laid to 
heart. They are specially meant for such ages of transition as 
ours, and carry lessons for conservatives and innovators 
which both sorely need. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


RAS 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Prepared Historian: the Glad History 


HRIST was prepared by birth, daily labor, sympathy with 
the poor, suffering, to be the world’s belper. He 
wanted an honest man who could write the first Gospel logi- 
cally, follow Christ immediately, obey implicitly, quote the 
Old Testamem ebundantly, see into its parallels, types and 
their applications spiritually, stew Christ as a teacher, the 
prophesied King and Messiah. Matthew haa jwct the train- 
ing. His accounts must be accurate, his memory of transac- 
tions and agreements exact, his understanding of tariff 
regulations penetrative, his honesty unimpeachable. Training 
in daily life and labor fits man most perfectly for greatness in 
the kingdom of God. Dudes and pleasure-seekers are ruled 
out of such excellence. 

How we love Matthew for his instant obedience to the 
word ‘‘ Follow me’’! What sympathy of soul went out in the 
Saviour’s glance, when he saw Matthew sitting in his office 
and invited his following! What response when he rose, left 
all, and followed! What tenderness of love met Matthew in 
those first steps, and heightened in all subsequent ones! The 
hunger of soul that had come to the disciple, as he had read 
the old prophecies of the Messiah, was satisfied as he saw 
their fulfilment. 

The King was most prodigal in friendship. Any publican, 
sinner, unclean woman or man, could find access to his heart. 
By the wayside, or when he sat at meat (v 10), or néeded 
sleep, he received the rich and the poor, enriching both. 

The reception, in this lesson, of. ‘* many publicans and sin- 
ners,’’ gave occasion for announcing the true objects of the 
coming of the world’s helper and physician. It was to save 
the sick, needy, and unrighteous. It was their great and un- 
appeasable need that drew him from the skies. He came to 
display and accentuate God’s quality of mercy, rather than 
man’s readiness to sacrifice. Hence he that was too poor to 
sacrifice might find salvation; he whose eye was dim with 
tears might see the great light; the heart that was too op- 
pressed to hope might be filled with joy. 

In the question of the really pious souls, who observed fast. 
ing, he made it clear that the new dispensation was a great 
advance on the old. it had so much joy that afflicting one’s 
soul was as much out of place as putting new cloth on worn- 
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out garments. Here are the bridegroom and the bride together. 
Let the song ring and the world be glad! 


University Park, Colo. 
RSS 


Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


ESUS ... saw a man, called Matthew, sitting at the place 
of toll: and he saith, ... Follow me(v.9). If we are 
busy at the post of duty, we are more likely to be called to 
higher service than if we are elsewhere doing nothing. Doing 
well in one place is the best preparation for doing well in a 
better place. Fishing is a good business for fishermen ; col- 
lecting toll is a good business for a toll-collector ; tending a 
railroad switch is a good business for a railroad switchman ; 
going of errands is a good business for an errand-boy. 
present duty is a good business for every one of us. 

As he sat at meat in the house, ... many publicans and 
Sinners... sat down with Jesus and his disciples (v. 10). It 
is only a half truth to say that ‘‘ a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps.’”” Ifa man is in company with those whom 
we deem most undesirable companions, we need to know 
why he is with them. A missionary ought to be among hea- 
then. A reformer needs to be with those who are not doing 
or thinking right. Congenial companions are not those whom 
an earnest worker for souls seeks in the hours of his busy day. 
It is not to be wondered at if a prison chaplain spends most 
of his time with the guilty. We may well be with those who 
need us most, rather than with those who give us most pleasure. 

1 came not to call the righteous, but sinners (v. 13). fa 
man is in charge of a lifeboat in a storm, he has no business 
to take aboard pleasure-seekers. He must look out only for 
those who are in danger of perishing. Firemen, aroused in 
the night, must hurry to the burning building. Doctors and 
trained nurses ought to be where the sick and wounded are. 
The place for every one of us is where we can do most good, 
and are needed most. 

Can the sons of the bride-chamber mourn, as long as the 
bridegroom is. with them? (v. 15.) There are times when 
festivities are a duty. The wedding of a loved son or daugh- 
ter ought not to be saddened by a parent’s show of mourning 
over a personal bereavement, A good host may be called to 
repress signs of physical pain or of personal regret while a 
valued guest is present, in order that that guest may be glad- 
dened and speeded on his way joyously. When ason is home 
on a college vacation, the mother wants her every look and 
word to give him happiness, even though she has missed him 
sadly while away, and will do so again when he has gone. 
Mourning is sadly out of place when it is really out of place. 
It ought never to destroy joy when giving joy is the duty of 
the hour. 

lo man putteth a piece of undressed cloth upon an old gar- 
ment... . 4 Neither do men put new wine into old wine-skins 
(vs. 16, 17). Fitness is to be considered in all our gifts or 
doings for others If a man has a half-worn golf rig or bicycle 
suit to give away, he would better send it to another young 
man of his tastes than in a missionary box to a needy pioneer 
minister. A man must employ different tones at a midnight 
fire, and in a circle of yjaurners at a funeral. Religious ser- 
vices that would be aj . »«, te on Good Friday would be 
strangely out of place at Easter. How we saya thing, and to 
whom we siy is, ic as important in its way as that it is an un- 
mistakable truth. 

Else the skins burst, and the wine is Spittew(m 49), A 
graduate of a famous theological seminary said one day, as to 
his startling change of views: ‘‘ In our seminary they simply 
poured in the regular amount of dogma, then drove home the 
cork, sealed it, and stamped it ‘1860-X.’ They made no 
allowance for fermentation before corking ; hence, when that 
finally did take place, out came the cork with all this splut- 
ter.”’ Every preacher and teacher must consider how much 
truth the individual before him can take in and hold—without 
bursting. Not merely whether the truth is truth, but whether 
the recipient can take and hold it, must be considered before- 
hand, if we would not be guilty of bursting the small bottles, 
or the tender skins, or the poor brains, with what we pour in, 


Philadelphia. 


Doing 


ASA 
Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


E HAVE in this lesson, first, a missionary dinner, and, 
second, a missionary address. Matthew gave the 

dinner, Jesus gave the address. Matthew had been called by 
the Master to be one of his followers, and had at once re- 
sponded to that call. I think that at once he thought that it 
would be a good thing to get his ‘‘ publican’’ friends to hear 
the Master, and so gave the dinner. This was as it should be, 
for it is our duty, as soon as we have come to the Saviour, to 
try to get our former associates to come also. The injunction 
of Jesus to the demoniac of Gadara, ‘‘ Go home to thy friends, 
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God ’’), may have been the name assumed by him when he 
became an apostle, Levi being his original name.—Si¢ting at 
the place of toll: This was probably outside of Capernaum, 
near the sea. Matthew was the collector of ‘‘ customs,’’ of 
duties on imports and exports, on boats, bridges, and a hun- 
dred other vexatious exactions. Land and income taxes were 
collected by another class of officials, tie was one of the 
lower officials, and at this time engaged in his duties, so 
odious to the Jews.—And he saith unto him, Follow me: 
The tense points to continued following; so in the next 
clause. —And he arose, and followed him: Arising (at once), 
he kept following him. Luke says: ‘‘ He forsook all,”’ etc. 
How much he had known of Jesus is not even hinted, A 

_ publican was called, that was remarkable ; and that publican 
at once obeyed, leaving his disreputable business, which was 
even more remarkable. 

Verse 10.--And it came to pass: Although in all three ac- 
counts the feast is narrated immediately after the call, there is 
no definite mark of time in any one of them. Hence there 
may have been an interval of several months, the three evan- 
gelists connecting the two events because they related to the 
same person, not because of immediate chronological se- 
quence.—As he sat at meat; Literally, ‘‘ reclined,’’ pointing 
to the usual posture at table. ‘* He’’ refers to Jesus, as the 
Greek clearly shows. The Authorized Version substitutes 
the name here, transferring it from the close of the verse, 
against all the authorities.—J the house: Luke states that it 
was the house of Levi, and Mark’s language should be inter- 
preted in the same way.—Sechold, many publicans and sin- 
ners: The latter term was usually applied to moral outcasts, 
abandoned women, etc. But it may be used more widely 
here. Matthew's old associates were naturally of these 
classes.— Came and sat down: ‘ Reclined,’’ as_ before. 
Luke (5 : 29) says that Levi made a great feast, and Mark 
says of the publicans and sinners, ‘‘ there were many, and 
they followed him.’’ They were, however, invited guests on 
this occasion. — With Jesus and his disciples: The host gath- 
ered his old associates to meet the new ones. 

Verse 11.—And when the Pharisees saw it: Mark, ‘ the 
scribes of the Pharisees ;’’ Luke, ‘‘the Pharisees and their 
scribes.’’ The official expounders of the Scriptures, who be- 
longed to the party of the Pharisees, raised the objection. 
The character of their criticism shows that they were present, 
not as guests, but as spectators, This was allowable at such 
large feasts. — 7hey said unto his disciples: Probably to influ- 
ence them against their teacher ; less probably, because they 
feared to attack him directly.— Why eateth your master with 
the publicans and sinners ? Eating in common had then a 
significance almost unknown to us, implying moral fellowship. 
The Pharisees had many rules on this subject. ‘ Master’’ 
here, as often, means ‘‘ teacher,’’ 

Verse 12.—But when he heard it, he said: The words 
** Jesus ’’ and ‘‘ unto them ’’ are not well attested. Whether 
Jesus overheard the remark, or was informed of it by the disci- 
ples, can only be inferred. In the latter case some perplexity 
on their part would be implied.— 7heyv that are whole have no 
need of a physician; ‘* They that have strength ’’ is still more 
literal. ‘* Have need’’ is the emphatic phrase,—Awut they 
that are sick ; The expression is the same as in 4: 24. The 
statement is obviously true in its literal sense, and the appli- 
cation to those morally and spiritually ‘‘ streng’’ and * sick ’’ 
is equally so. Hence the Pharisees, by their assumption of 
moral strength, of superiority over the publicans and sinners, 
virtually proved that the latter class had need of the services 
of our Lord, Judged by all outward standards, the former 
were better; but the subsequent sayings of our Lord show 
that he did not admit their real excellence. 

Verse 13.—Aut go ye and learn what this meaneth: This 
saying and the citation it introduces are peculiar to Matthew’s 
account. It is implied that the Pharisees and their scribes 
were ignorant of the true meaning of the Scriptures, and of 
him whom the Scriptures revealed.—-/ desire mercy, and not 
sacrifice; From Hosea 6 : 6. 
sition, 


** Mercy *’ is in emphatic po- 
** Desire ’’ is more exact than ‘ will have ;”’ the 
latter may be misunderstood as referring to God’s exercising 
mercy. God prefers mercy (kindness, pity, etc.) in men to 
their formal service. ‘* Not sacrifice *’ is not an absolute ne- 
gation; hence the Septuagint renders ‘‘ mercy rather than 
sacrifice.—For J came not to call the righteous, but sinners : 
“To repentance,’’ a phrase occurring in Luke, has been 
added for explanation here andin Mark. The purpose of our 
Lord’s coming is shown to accord with the Old Testament 
passage, and his eating with publicans and sinners thus de- 
fended. It is implied, though not asserted, that he came from 
the God who thus speaks. ‘** Righteous ’’ is used here in the 
same sense as ‘‘ they that are whole ’’ (v. 12). 

Verse 14.—TZhen come to him; **Come,’’ the present 
tense of lively narration, indicates that this occurred in close 
connection with what precedes.— Zhe disciples of John: 
Mark’s account implies that these and the Pharisees were 
keeping a fast on that day (see Mark 2 : 18, Rev. Ver.). 
Those of John’s disciples who had not become disciples of 
our Lord would naturally lapse into formality.— Why do we 
and the Pharisees fast oft: The strict Jews fasted twice in 
the week (Mondays and Thursdays), in addition to other days 
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of abstinence. ‘‘Oft’’ is omitted in the two oldest manu- 
scripts, but added by a corrector in the Sinaitic.—Sut thy 
disciples fast not ? The feast may have occurred on a regular 
fast day ; but probably the disciples had already learned that 
their Master did not regard fasting as the Jews did (comp, 
Matt. 6 : 16-18) ; to the latter it was an end, and had become 
a formality ; he regards it as useful, but not meritorious ; as 
voluntary, not prescribed. 

Verse 15.—Can the sons of the bride-chamber mourn: A 
negative answer is indicated in the Greek. ‘‘Sons’’ is more 
literal than ‘‘ children,’’ referring to the companions and 
guests of the bridegroom at a wedding feast.—As long as the 
bridegroom is with them ? The application is evidently to our 
Lord’s presence on earth with his disciples.— Aut the days 
will come: The verb has the emphasis.— When the bride- 
groom shall be taken away from them: A prediction of his 
death, and therefore suggesting a later period in his ministry 
than the call of Matthew. ** When” is indefinite in form.— 
Then will they fast: Not ‘* shall,’’? but the simple future. 
Even after our Lord’s death, the disciples laid no emphasis 
upon fasting. The ‘‘ Comforter’’ came, and gave them joy. 

Verse 16.—And no man putteth a piece of undressed cloth 
upon an old garment: Two illustrations (to which Luke adds 
a third) are given of the incompatibility of the new life of the 
gospel with the old ceremonial Judaism, Real Judaism was 
the germ of Christianity, but, with the latter, formal Judaism was 
incongruous, There is a verbal correspondence in the Greek 
between ‘‘ putteth’’ and ‘‘ piece.’’ ‘‘ Undressed ’’ means 
‘* unfulled,’’ not ‘* new.’’—For that which should fill it up: 
Literally, ‘* the fulness of it,’’ the sense being correctly given 
in the paraphrase of the Revisers.— 7aketh from the garment; 
This would be true of any woolen garment ; the unfulled patch 
would shrink and tear the old cloth.—And a worse rent is 
made: An exact rendering. 

Verse 17.—Neither do men put: The indefinite subject 
must be supplied in English.— Vew wine ; Literally, ‘* young,’’ 
not fully fermented.—ZJn/o old wine-skins : That is, ‘* skins 
used as bottles,’’? a practice still common in the East.—£/se 
the skins burst: Stiffened by age and use they cannot stand 
the working of the new wine,—And the wine is spilled, and 
the skins perish: Here a positive injury to both new and old 
is the result of the incompatible union.—Aut they put new 
wine into fresh wine-skins ; ** New’’ and ‘ fresh ’’ are differ- 
ent terms; the former is opposed to ‘‘ old,’’ the latter to what 
is worn-out or antiquated.—And both are preserved: New 
life requires fresh forms, and then: both coexist in harmony. 
The immediate application was to the incongruity of formal 
fasting with the new spiritual life of our Lord’s disciples ; but 
the principle is of universal validity, though it has often been 
ignored by the Christian church. The three accounts agree 
in substance, but the verbal variations are remarkable. Luke 
(Luke 6 : 39) adds another phase of the incongruity, that men, 
from habit, often prefer what is old, because it is familiar. ‘It 
is good enough for me ”’ is usually the cry of a false conserva- 
tism, condemned by our Lord. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
KAY 


The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Jews, like the Hindoos of the present day, were 
rigidly divided into castes,—those who devoted them- 
selves to the painful observance of the endless precepts of the 
scribes, holding themselves aloof from all whose position in 
life or occupations made it impossible that they should do so. 
This excluded from the religious blue-blood of the nation the 
country people as a class, and, indeed, wellnigh all but a pro- 
portion of the population of towns and large villages. Yet 
even in this Brahminical aristocracy of righteousness there 
were no fewer than seven subordinate castes, the members of 
which looked on those under themselves as an inferior 
body, with which they were to have as little to do as possible. 
All Jews, moreover, were bitterly tontemptuous towards 
the mere peasantry, whose daily toil made obedience to the 
demands of legal rites impracticable, and who had further 
sunk into the deepest ignorance and practical heathenism by 
the rabbis keeping utterly away from them, to escape the de- 
filement of approach to beings ‘‘ cursed of God.’’ Outside 
the haughty castes, therefore, the mass of the community 
were, in religious matters, literally ‘‘like sheep without a 
shepherd,’’—mere Cagots, Sudras, and Pariahs. Among the 
proscribed Were further to be counted all Jews who followed 
special unpopular callings, especially any connected, however 
remotely, with the Roman authorities ; and among these the 
publicans, or collectors of taxes and excise, or customs, stood 
in the first line of national hatred. 

From the opening of his ministry Jesus set himself to break 
down this whole system of class antipathies and isolation, 
violating its fundamental principles at every turn, as one who 
came to introduce a religion which recognized essential equal- 
ity in all men, in their relation to God and his moral govern- 
ment of the world. To worship the great Father in spirit and 
in truth was the one condition, with him, of divine favor and 
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grace. Nor did it matter of what race he was in whom this 
requirement showed itself. Christ taught that man, over the 
earth, was a member of one all-embracing household of God, 
if he cared to turn with lowly heart to his heavenly Father’s 
home, from which be had wandered in guilty wilfulness and 
folly (Luke 15 : 20). 

One of the most startling assaults on the odious caste system 
was the selection of a publican as an apostle,—one of a class so 
abhorred that their testimony was refused in all the Jewish 
courts, and that no one would enter their house, or let one of 
their family associate with any of their households, Their 
offense was their connection with heathen Rome, the intruder 
on the heritage of Jehovah,—his own land. There were two 
forms of tax,—that on income, and that on landed property ; 
and there were also customs or excise on all goods entering or 
leaving a district. The rate on the value ranged from two to 
five-and-twenty per cent, but the collectors too often levied 
more than the legal impost, enriching themselves by this sys- 
tematic robbery. 

The Roman province, as a whole or in districts, was farmed 
to a contractor or to a company, who agreed to pay so much 
to the imperial exchequer, and then recouped themselves by 
organizing a service of under-contractors, who again appointed 
an army of collectors to extract the dues from all liable. 
Matthew was such a collector at Capernaum, on the great 
north road in Galilee, where the territories of Herod Antipas 
and Philip had their conterminous boundary; his employer 
being thus, not the Romans, but Antipas,—unlike Zaccheus of 
Jericho, who was directly a Roman official. Still, Matthew 
served a system based on the Roman model, and had to bear 
all the odium which ranked his whole class with worthless 
‘*sinners’’ (Matt. 5 : 46; 9:10; 11:19; 18: 14, etc.). 

It must, therefore, have astonished him, when Jesus, led by 
what circumstances we do not know, invited him to become 
openly his disciple and ‘‘ follow ’’ him, as the disciples of the 
rabbis did their masters, Soon after this, our Lord set out. to 
attend his second passover at Jerusalem, and, after returning 
to Galilee, he had been preaching and moving from place to 
place for quite a long time, when, on coming back to Caper- 
naum, Matthew, in his delight at the honor Jesus had paid 
one so differently treated by all other teachers, gave a feast to 
celebrate so marked an event in his life,—the company, as 
was inevitable, being solely of his own despised social equals, 
To this gathering of moral outcasts Jesus was invited with his 
disciples, and, to the horror of the high-caste Jews, he at once 
accepted the invitation. 

Nor was he slow to defend his doing so. ‘* The sick, not 
the whole, need a physician,’’ said he to the scandalized Phari- 
sees. ‘* You repute yourselves righteous ; these people own 
themselves sinners, and to such I come, to lead them to re- 
pentance,’’ ‘* But,’’ said they, ‘* John’s disciples as well as 
ours observe the law, but your followers eat and drink in 
defiance of the legal rules.’’ ‘It is right they should,’’ re- 
plied Jesus. ‘‘ They will ave to fast when I am gone, so 
cruelly will they be treated.; let them live naturally while 
they can. You think I can retain your Jewish forms in my 
new religious system, but you err. It is fundamentally new, 
and would as little admit of your old ideas being linked to my 
utterly different ones as a new garment would admit of having 
a piece of a worn-out one made up into it, or an old wine-skin 
serve for new wine, the fermentation of the new wine-sap 
being certain to burst it.’’ 


Bournemouth, England. 
‘ROE 
The Call of Matthew 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE three sections of this lesson are closely connected, 
for the call of Matthew led to the feast in his house, 
which occasioned both the criticisms of Christ’s conduct which 
are contained in verses 10-17. These came from two different 
sets of critics, according to Matthew, but Luke (§ : 30, 33) 
puts both into the mouths of ** the Pharisees and their scribes,”’ 
Christ’s presence at a feast where publicans and sinners were 
guests offended self-righteous Pharisees, and the presence of 
himself and his disciples at a feast of any sort struck the more 
ascetically disposed as incongrnous. Hence came the two 
questions, each introduced by ‘‘ why,’’ which gave the oppor- 
tunity of disclosing two great characteristics of Christianity, — 
its mission to the sinful, and its free handling of external rites 
and practices. 

1. Matthew is named Levi in Mark’s and Luke’s accounts 
of his call, but they both name him Matthew in their lists of 
the apostles. Probably, therefore, the name of Levi was dis- 
used after his call, whether that of Matthew was assumed for 
the first time then, or had been previously borne. If the lat- 
ter, the case is somewhat like that of ‘‘ John whose surname 
was Mark.’’ His self-effacement was beautiful ; he tells of 
his call because it leads to the important words of Jesus which 
follow, and throw precious light, but he gives not the least hint 
that the writer of the narrative is the publican who was 
called 


It is striking, too, to note that only in his list of the Twelve 
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(Matt. 10 : 3) is his former occupation mentioned. He calls 
himself ‘* Matthew the publican,’’ while Mark and Luke have 
simply the name. He cannot forget the stooping love which 
did not disdain to reach so low as to the ‘‘ place of toll,’’ and 
even there found an apostle. What he had been was of less 
consequence to the other evangelists ; it was unforgettable by 
himself. 

Another delicate trace of his hand may be that, by his use 
of the same name in the narrative of the call and in the list, he 
secures our identification of him in both places, while Mark 
and Luke leave it doubtful whether Levi was the same as 
Matthew. - He was more careful that his identity should be 
clear than they were. 

It is very unlikely that this was Matthew’s first meeting with 
Jesus. He was a revenue officer in Christ’s city of Caper- 
naum, and it would be part of his business to know everybody 
in the little town, and to keep an eye on their comings and 
goings. Probably his *‘ call’? was like that of the first four 
disciples, when they left their boats and followed Jesus,—a 
summons, not to discipleship, but to closer companionship, 
involving the forsaking of the old way of life. The laconic 
command ‘* Follow me ’’ would scarcely have been given to, 
or obeyed immediately without a word by, a complete stranger. 
Christ wins hearts before he calls for service. No doubt, he 
had won Matthew’s long before. 

It was a bold defiance of conventional propriety to take a 
publican for an apostle. They were despised as bad Jews, 
and dreaded as having the power to turn the screw very mer- 
cilessly. Like most classes that have a bad reputation, the 
most of them lived up or down to it, and had to find friends 
in the less respectable classes.. An Armenian in the service 
of the sultan would not be very popular in Erzeroum 
Matthew, no doubt, was no favorite in Capernaum, and for 
Jesus to select him as a companion would sink Jesus in the 
estimation of all who hated Roman tyranny and of all who 
aimed at Judaic righteousness. He was chosen, not only 
though, but partly because, he was a publican, and the 
choice proclaimed Jesus’ conception of his mission and his 
kingdom. - 

2. Matthew modestly says nothing about the ‘‘ great feast ’’ 
which Luke tells us that he made. He merely mentions the 
sitting at meat, which had to be infroduced as the occasion of 
what follows. Note, too, how naturally he, being the owner 
of the house, calls it simply ‘‘ ¢#e house,’’ while both Mark 
and Luke call it ‘‘ Aés house.”” The feast honored Jesus, ex- 
pressed Matthew’s glad surrendér of emoluments and settled 
abode, and took farewell of his associates. 

He evidently had not a very select circle of visiting ac- 
quaintances, and it was only ‘‘ publicans and sinners ’’ who 
accepted his invitation. We must remember the absence of 
privacy in Eastern life to understand how sarcastic critics 
could hover round the outskirts of the feast, and make their 
comments on the disreputableness of the guests. Weare not 
to think of a modern dining-room, with closed doors, but of a 
chamber open to the road, and of a fringe of spectators. 
Matthew and Jesus, and perhaps the first four disciples, would 
be at the upper end of the room or courtyard, and some of 
the disciples at the lower end. The Pharisees do not seem to 
have been restrained by good manners from very audible ex- 
pression of their dislike of Christ’s tolerating such com- 
panions, for Jesus heard the question addressed to disciples. 

He answered for his disciples when they were nonplused. 
He does so still, if they wait on him, His answer here is in 
three parts,—a condensed parable, a scriptural quotation, and 
a plain statement of his reading of his mission. The con- 
densed parable points to the proper place for a doctor to be in. 
Where should he be but among the sick? Our Lord does 
not stay to translate his figure, nor to sharpen its cutting edge 
in regard to the Pharisees’ health or sickness. He passes at 
once to the second point, the defense of his selection of asso- 
ciates from Scripture. The quotation from Hosea was more 
than once on his lips; but here it embodies the thought that 
what God delights in is, not ceremonial or ritual proprieties, 
but moral character, and that the most precious jewel in char- 
acter is compassion and active help to the needy. 

Having thus laid the foundation by the metaphor and the 
quotation, Jesus finally declares in plain words his view of his 
mission, which is, ‘‘not to call the righteous, but sinners.’’ 
If the Pharisees will ponder Hosea’s words, they will under- 
stand ‘‘why ”’ he eats with these. If they do not see that his 
message is to such, they neither understand what the prophet 
means nor what Jesus does. 

Observe Christ’s view of his work. He is the physician. 
Men are sick. - He can heal them. He comes to do that, 
and that purpose determines his course. What clear insight 
into the world’s needs! What calm confidence in his power 
of healing! What consciousness of being uninfected with 
the universal disease ! What tender pity for the sufferers ! 

Keen irony points the words, so far as the moral condition 
of the Pharisees is concerned. They must decide whether 
they are sick or whole. If they do not know themselves sick, 
they will not wish the doctor. They may have the plague 
spot well developed in purple blotches, but, if they do not 
know that they have, Christ has nothing for them, and is noth- 
ing to them, There is a lesson here, too, for Christ’s fol- 
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lowers. If a church forgets that its message is to ‘‘ sinners,’’ 
and prefers associating with the respectable classes, its power 
ebbs away, and it is untrue to its Master. 

3. The other objection, which, according to Matthew, was 
raised by John’s disciples, takes offense, not at the company, 
but at the feast itself. ‘*The Son of man came eating and 
drinking,’’ and that scandalized followers of the ascetic John, 
who could not accept a teacher who did not require fasting 
but smiled on gladness and innocent festivals. 

Our Lord’s answer is twofold. In verse 15 he beautifully 
attaches his explanation to John’s lovely metaphor of himself 
as the bridegroom’s friend rejoicing greatly, and of Jesus as 
the bridegroom. He says in effect: ‘* Remember > John’s 
own words, and how he spoke of ‘ rejoicing ’ as appropriate to 
those who heard my voice. If these my disciples are ‘sons 
of the bride-chamber,’ what fitness would thtre be in their 
fasting? A time for that will come soon enough.’’ He has 
the sad prevision of his departure ever before him. 

The answer is conclusive with reference to John’s disciples. 
But it is much wider in application, for it states the broad 
principle which should regulate all outward signs of religious 
feeling, that they are of value only as they mirror, and by 
mirroring strengthen, the inward emotions. When the heart 
is sad, fasting is natural and good ; when it is glad, fasting is 
out of place. See to the feelings, and the externals of ex- 
pression will see to themselves. If the two correspond, it is 
well, if they do not, the outward sign is not acceptable wor- 
ship, but a mockery of God, and injurious to men. 

In verses 16 and 17 our Lord passes to a still wider gene- 
ralization as to forms and spirit. He has just said, substan- 
tially, that these must correspond, and now he says that the 
new spirit cannot be accommodated within the bounds of old 
forms. He implies that John’s disciples and the Pharisees 
belonged to the old, while he had come to pour the new wine 
into the world. 

The two homely illustrations of the raw cloth patching an 
old coat, and, when it shrinks, pulling the margin of old cloth 
round it after itself, and so making a larger hole, and of the 
** new wine,’’ still fermenting, bursting the stiffened old skins, 
differ in that the former speaks only of the damage to the old 
by the unnatural union, while the latter speaks also of the 
damage to the new by being forced into the unyielding old 
skins. There would have been fewer conflicts between the 
new and the old if these vivid little parables had been laid to 
heart. They are specially meant for such ages of transition as 
ours, and carry lessons for conservatives and innovators 
which both sorely need. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Prepared Historian: the Glad History 


HRIST was prepared by birth, daily labor, sympathy with 
the poor, suffering, to be the world’s helper. He 
wanted an honest man who could write the first Gospel logi- 
cally, follow Christ immediately, obey implicitly, quote the 
Old Testamem ebundantly, see into its parallels, types and 
their applications spiritually, shew Christ as a teacher, the 
prophesied King and Messiah. Matthew haa juct the train- 
ing. His accounts must be accurate, his memory of transac- 
tions and agreements understanding of tariff 
regulations penetrative, his honesty unimpeachable, Training 
in daily life and labor fits man most perfectly for greatness in 
the kingdom of God. Dudes and pleasure-seekers are ruled 
out of such excellence. 

How we love Matthew for his instant obedience to the 
word ‘‘ Follow me’’! What sympathy of soul went out in the 
Saviour’s glance, when he saw Matthew sitting in his office 
and invited his following! What response when he rose, left 
all, and followed! What tenderness of love met Matthew in 
those first steps, and heightened in all subsequent ones! The 
hunger of soul that had come to the disciple, as he had read 
the old prophecies of the Messiah, was satisfied as he saw 
their fulfilment. 

The King was most prodigal in friendship. Any publican, 
sinner, unclean woman or man, could find access to his heart. 
By the wayside, or when he sat at meat (v 10), or needed 
sleep, he received the rich and the poor, enriching both. 

The reception, in this lesson, of. ‘t many publicans and sin- 
ners,’’ gave occasion for announcing the true objects of the 
coming of the world’s helper and physician. It was to save 
the sick, needy, and unrighteous. It was their great and un- 
appeasable need that drew him from the skies. He came to 
display and accentuate God’s quality of mercy, rather than 
man’s readiness to sacrifice. Hence he that was too poor to 
sacrifice might find salvation; he whose eye was dim with 
tears might see the great light; the heart that was too op- 
pressed to hope might be filled with joy. 

In the question of the really pious souls, who observed fast. 
ing, he made it clear that the new dispensation was a great 
advance on the old. it had so much joy that afflicting one’s 
soul was as much out of place as putting new cloth on worn- 
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out garments, Here are the bridegroom and the bride together. 
Let the song ring and the world be glad ! 


University Park, Colo. 
AKSASY 


Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


ESUS ... saw a man, called Matthew, sitting at the place 
of toll: and he saith, ... Follow me(v. 9). If we are 
busy at the post of duty, we are more likely to be called to 
higher service than if we are elsewhere doing nothing. Doing 
well in one place is the best preparation for doing well in a 
better place. Fishing is a good business for fishermen ; col- 
lecting toll is a good business for a toll-collector ; tending a 
railroad switch is a good business for a railroad switchman ; 
going of errands is a good business for an errand-boy. 
present duty is a good business for every one of us. 

As he sat at meat in the house,... many publicans and 
sinners... sat down with Jesus and his disciples (v. 10). It 
is only a half truth to say that ‘‘ a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps.’”’ Ifa man is in company with those whom 
we deem most undesirable companions, we need to know 
why he is with them. A missionary ought to be among hea- 
then. A reformer needs to be with those who are not doing 
or thinking right. Congenial companions are not those whom 
an earnest worker for souls seeks in the hours of his busy day. 
It is not to be wondered at if a prison chaplain spends most 
of his time with the guilty. We may well be with those who 
need us most, rather than with those who give us mogt pleasure. 

1 came not to call the righteous, but sinners (v. 13). Ua 
man is in charge of a lifeboat in a storm, he has no business 
to take aboard pleasure-seekers. He must look out only for 
those who are in danger of perishing. Firemen, aroused in 
the night, must hurry to the burning building. Doctors and 
trained nurses ought to be where the sick and wounded are, 
The place for every one of us is where we can do most good, 
and are needed most. 

Can the sons of the bride-chamber mourn, as long as the 
bridegroom is with them? (v. 15.) There are times when 
festivities are a duty. The wedding of a loved son or daugh- 
ter ought not to be saddened by a parent’s show of mourning 
over a personal bereavement, A good host may be called to 
repress signs of physical pain or of personal regret while a 
valued guest is present, in order that that guest may be glad- 
dened and speeded on his way joyously. When ason is home 
on a college vacation, the mother wants her every look and 
word to give him happiness, even though she has missed him 
sadly while away, and will do so again when he has gone. 
Mourning is sadly out of place when it is really out of place. 
It ought never to destroy joy when giving joy is the duty of 
the hour. 

No man putteth a piece of undressed cloth upon an old gar- 
ment... . 4 Neither do men put new wine into old wine-skins 
(vs. 16, 17). Fitness is to be considered in all our gifts or 
doings for others If a man has a helf-worn golf rig or bicycle 
suit to give away, he would better send it to another young 
man of his tastes than in a missionary box to a needy pioneer 
minister, A man must employ different tones at a midnight 
fire, and in a circle of yyeurners at a funeral. Religious ser- 
vices that would be aj, .. inte on Good Friday would be 
strangely out of place at Easter. How we saya thing, and to 


whom we say it, ic as important in its way as that it is an un- 
mistakable truth 


Else the skins burst, and the wine is Splitew(m 47), A 
graduate of a famous theological seminary said one day, as to 
his startling change of views: ‘‘ In our seminary they simply 
poured in the regular amount of dogma, then drove home the 
cork, sealed it, and stamped it ‘1860-X.’ They made no 
allowance for fermentation before corking ; hence, when that 
finally did take piace, out came the cork with all this splut- 
.? Every preacher and teacher must consider how much 
truth the individual before him can take in and hold—without 
bursting. Not merely whether the truth is truth, but whether 
the recipient can take and hold it, must be considered before- 
hand, if we would not be guilty of bursting the small bottles, 
or the tender skins, or the poor brains, with what we pour in, 


Philadelphia. 
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RSS 
Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


E HAVE in this lesson, first, a missionary dinner, and, 
second, a missionary address. Matthew gave the 

dinner, Jesus gave the address. Matthew had been called by 
the Master to be one of his followers, and had at once re- 
sponded to that call. I think that at once he thought that it 
would be a good thing to get his ‘‘ publican’’ friends to hear 
the Master, and so gave the dinner. This was as it should be, 


for it is our duty, as soon as we have come to the Saviour, to 
try to get our former associates to come also. The injunction 
of Jesus to the demoniac of Gadara, ‘‘ Go home to thy friends, 
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and tell them how great things the Lord hath done for thee,’’ 
holds good to this day. If only men would carry it out, the 
kingdom would come much faster than it now does. If rich 
people who are converted would go to their rich friends, and 
become missionaries to them, and poor people would do the 
same, and the profligate act in like manner, how soon we 
should see great results! Even children can go to other 
children, in their schools, and tell them that they have found 
the blessed Lord, and ask them to come to him for pardon and 
grace. We should then need fewer paid missionaries, for 
there would at once be thousands of volunteers to do the work 
The fact is that the world 
will never be won for Christ until men follow the example of 


that is now being done by a few. 


this publican, who, as soon as he was converted, began to 
work for the conversion of others, 

What a pity that the Pharisees began to criticise him, in- 
stead of rejoicing at what he was doing! They were much 
like some people in modern times, who will not help on in 
missionary work, but spend their time and strength in finding 
fault with those who send out the foreign missionary, and 
with ridiculing the missionary himself. Yes, the Pharisee is not 
dead yet, but holds prominent position in the modern church. 
But just as the Pharisee of the times of Christ received his 
condemnation, so will it be with the more modern Pharisee. 

Now look in the second place at the missionary address, 
It was a kind of ‘‘after dinner speech’’ delivered by Jesus. 
It set forth most comforting doctrine for all who feel them- 
selves sinners. The Pharisees found fault with Jesus for eat- 
ing with publicans and sinners, Yet this was not to his 
shame, but to his glory, and so he said, ‘* They that be whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick. I am not come to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.’’ The fact is, 
that, if Christ had called only the righteous, then not one in 
For there is not 
one here who can say of himself that he is ‘ righteous.’’ 
Yet 
it was for just such as we are that Jesus came, and herein lies 
our comfort. The greater the sinner, the more the need, and 
the more welcome will he be, if only he comes in the right 
spirit. 


this school would be among those called. 


From superintendent to primary scholar, all are sinners. 


For this utterance of our Master we are profoundly 
grateful, for it reaches our own case, and so gives us courage 
to apply. Though our sins be as scarlet, there is hope for 
us, for he is able and willing to do for us all that we need. 
The worse the sickness, the harder the doctor works. And 
so with the Great Physician, the greater the sinner, the more 
willingly will he care for him. 
New York City. 
XOAS 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor's Note.—A leafict giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 
el of wiatthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
ree by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. ny 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


[The references in brackets are to ¢:uer lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Matthew 8: 1 to 9 : 34. 


I. Tuk GenerAt PREPARATION, 


[For each member of *+- score class.] 

Read at a sitties trough these two chapters, which de- 
erive a representative series of the ** works ’’ of Jesus, follow- 
ing after the report of the great discourse to his followers. 
Note the prominence given to works of healing. Then reread 
carefully, trying to determine the point of view of Matthew in 
his story of these deeds, and noting {.) the great variety of 
the miraculous works mentioned. Are any repeated? (2.) 
The effect produced by them on all classes of the people ; 
(3) the reasons for doingthem. Did Jesvs make such oppor- 
tunities, or simply meet emergencies as they arose? (4.) 
The call of Matthew (9:9, comp. Luke § : 29 and Mark 
2:15), and what it led to; (§) the three mentions of Phari- 
saic criticism in this chapter; (6) Jesus’ happy reply in 
defense of the free social life of his disciple circle (Matt. 
9 : 15), and the two parabolic illustrations. 

Notice that the section chosen for the Sunday-school lesson 
is really an interruption of Matthew's plan. 

Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. Fur a list which speci 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any beoks whatever ; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


A very suggestive study of the significance of these miracles 
as object lessons bearing on the instruction of the disciples is 
to be found in the Rev. Dr. Burton’s ‘‘Christ’s Acted 
Parables’’ (American Baptist Publication Society). The 
results of Bruce’s well-known discussion in ‘‘ Miraculous 
Element in the Gospels '’ (chaps. 4-6), are given concisely in 
his admirable notes in the new Expositor’s Greek Testament 
volume on the Gospels. Fairbairn deals with them as revela- 
tions of the personality of Jesus in *‘ Studies’? (chap. 9). 
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Compare also Stalker, ‘‘ Life of Christ’ (pp. 58-61). Bruce’s 
interesting view that the call of Matthew was only the first 
step in a projected ministry to the publicans and sinners, is 
fully discussed in ‘*‘ With Open Face ’’ (chap. 5). On the exact 
material of the lesson, see Abbott, 125-130; Carr, 83-85; 
Broadus, 197-203 ; Rice, 106-108 ; Schaff and Riddle, 86-89 ; 
Edersheim, 129-136; Farrar, chapter 17 ; Geikie, chapter 34. 
III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion, 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of ‘the class.] 


1. Zhe Section (Matt. 4:17 tog: 34). (1.) Noting that 
this section is the first ‘‘ scene ’’ of the dramatic presentation 
of the Proclamation of the Gospel by Word and Deed ’”’ 
(4: 17 to 16: 20), and that the preceding studies have cov- 
ered (a) the introductory sketch (4 : 17 to § : 2), and (4) the 
great typical discourse (5 : 3 to 7 ; 29), how should we de- 
scribe the characteristic contents of this section ? 

2. The Miracles of Healing. (2.) How many kinds of 
such miracles are related in these two chapters? In view of 
4:23; 8:16; 9: 35, and 11 : 20-24, may we conclude that 
the author was aware of many. more which he did not relate ? 
(3-) What general ends does Matthew seem to have accom- 
plished by relating this set of miracles ? 

3. What they Relate about Jesus. (4.) What attribute of 
Jesus is emphasized by Matthew’s way of telling the story of 
these miracles,—his power, his sympathy ahd graciousness, or 
his divinity? (5.) What distinctive fact about Jesus do we 
gain from each miracle-narrative ? 

4. The Call of Matthew. (6.) What other name did this 
disciple have ? From what did his calling debar him? What 
qualities did it imply in him? [Riddle: v. 9. Geikie: {J 4, 
5. Warren: J 1. Latimer: § 2.) 

5. The Ministry of Jesus to the Outcasts. _(7.) What sig- 
nificance did his eating with them have? Supposing that he 
preached to them, are there any of the parables or teachings 
of Jesus which seem particularly appropriate to such preach- 
ing ? [Outline Studies: I, 2.] (8.) How does Jesus defend 
his course in associating familiarly with those. whom the 
Pharisees disowned ? (vs. 12, 13.) [Riddle: 12, 13. 
Geikie : Jf 3, 7. McLaren: 2, {J 3-5.] 

6. The Pharisees, John the Baptist, and Jesus. (9.) Did 
the Pharisees have real or only fancied grievances against 
Jesus when they criticised the unconventional life of his dis- 
ciple circle? Was the figure of speech which he used in 
verse 15 appropriate ? [Outline Studies: I, 3. Riddle: v. 11. 
McLaren : 3, [{ 2, 3-]  (10.) In the two parables of verses 
16 and 17 does Jesus criticise John’s disciples and methods, 
or merely assert his right to introduce mew methods and 
forms ? [Riddle : vs. 16,17. McLaren: 3,99 4,5. Wright: 
last {.] 


IV. THe LEADING THOUGHTS. 


vs. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


What precious lessons of faith, its power even when ex- 
sick (9 : 2), the delight of Jesus in 
its manifestation, these miracles afford us ! 

The fact that eight of these miracles are related by all three 
synoptists speaks much for the soberness and lack of desire to 
invent incidents on the part of Matthew, even where his pur- 
pose is clearly to group together representative deeds. 

The sympathy of Jesus was boundless and never-failing. 
Who but he would have 4a:ed to identify himself with out- 
Hae auy but he inspired disciples to do likewise ? 


erted by others than the 


casts ? 


New Haven, Conn. 
i 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HAVE to-day the story of the call of Matthew to be 
an apostle, and we are told more about his call than 
Who could so well tell 
all about it as Matthew himself ?—although Mark and Luke 
both give the same facts about him. 

Who was Matthew ?—He was a Jew, the son of Alpheus, 
and his home was in Capernaum. 


W E 


of any other of the chosen Twelve. 


He was named Levi, but 
when he became an apostle he was called Matthew, which 
means ‘* The gift of God.’’ He was a tax-gatherer or col- 
lector ; for the Jews had to pay taxes to the Romans, who 
ruled Judea. It was a hard thing for the Jews to be required 
to pay tribute for their houses and lands, for all their trading, 
all their business, and that all the money they could make 
must bé divided with their masters, the Romans. These em- 
ployed officers from among the Jews, called publicans, who 
were stationed in all towns and by all roads to collect these 
taxes, and for that reason they were hated by the people. 
They were not all honest collectors, for, when some of the 
publicans heard John the Baptist preach, and were baptized, 
and asked, ‘‘ What shall we do?’’ John said, ‘* Exact no 
more than that which is appointed you.’’ Matthew was not 
an ignorant Jew. He was well taught in Scriptures, and 
oftener quoted the words of the Old Testament than any other 
writer of the Gospels. In the twenty-eight chapters of the 
Gospel of Matthew are one hundred and three quotations 
from Scripture of words which had foretold the coming and 
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work of Christ. We cannot know how long Matthew had 
been a collector of taxes, but he knew how to keep accounts 
and make reports of his office work, and it prepared him to 
record the life and work of the Master whom he served. His 
faithful pen recorded some things that others omitted, and 
three of our Lord’s miracles and eleven parables are related 
by Matthew only. 

Matthew Called.—Where did Jesus preach the only sermon 
we have, and which Matthew so fully reported? Matthew 
wrote also of the busy days which followed. In the eighth 
and ninth chapters of his Gospel we read of a leper, a palsied 
man-servant, a’sick mother-in-law, cured by }Jesus. He was 
on the sea in a fearful storm, spoke to the angry waves, and 
they were still. Jesus often crossed the Sea of Galilee (use 
map), and stopped at Capernaum, a city on the shore, where 
he stayed so often and so long that it was called ‘* his own 
city.’’ As Jesus passed through the crowded street, he saw 
an office where he could look in at the open front, and where 
he saw an officer receiving money for taxes, and making 
change. He was a publican, and his name was Levi, from 
that time called Matthew. Jesus looked at him, and then 
said, ‘‘ Follow me.’’ Matthew rose up and followed him. 
We are not told whether Matthew called on some one to take 
his place, whether he counted the money on hand or gave or- 
ders to his successor in office, but we know that he heard 
and obeyed the two words which changed his whole life. No 
doubt Matthew had already known of the works of mercy 
which he recorded with the story of his own call to service, 
had been convinced of the pity and power of Jesus as a 
Saviour, and his heart was touched and made ready to hear 
and answer the brief cail. 

In Matthew's House.—Matthew was not a poor 
probably had made money as a tax-gatherer. 


man, 
Though such 
money was not accepted as a gift for worship, yet Matthew 
was glad to spend for Jesus, and to try to bring to him some 
of the men he had known as publicans, Matthew made a 
great feast for Jesus, and invited many publicans. He knew 
they were hated, and called sinners. Some of them were 
shrewd and sharp at a ®argain, always keen to receive the 
largest sums and pay out the least ; some who made others 
pay to the last farthing, but never paid their own debts ; 
some who openly said, ‘‘ Get money, honestly, when you can, 
but get it anyway.’’ Why did Matthew invite these sinful 
men to come to his house and meet the sinless Jesus? Since 
Jesus had called him from all his money-loving and moncy- 
getting to be his follower, why should he not ask such men to 
his own house? Did he hope that ‘they might hear some 
word from Christ that would touch their hearts and charge 
their lives? It was a good beginning for the new disciple to 
seek good for others, and help them to know the One who 
could save. There were publicans and sinners who first met 
Jesus at Matthew’s table. Mark writes of them, ‘‘ There were 
many, and they followed him.’’ 

At the Feast.—No doubt, Matthew made generous provision 
for his guests. He does not say so himself, but Luke tells us 
that ‘‘ Levi [Matthew] made him a great feast in his own house : 
and a great company of publicans and of others sat down 
with them.’’ Other disciples were there too, for Matthew 
Like the large houses of that time, the dining- 
hall was so open that persons passing could look or go in and 
pass around the table, Outsiders looked on at Matthew's 
feast. Some were scribes who claimed to know and obey all 
the Scriptures; some were Pharisees who strictly kept all 
outward forms, frequent washings and fastings, and would not 
eat with any less strict than themselves. When they saw 
Matthew’s company, they asked the disciples why their Mas- 
ter would eat with publicans and sinners. Jesus heard it, and 
said those that were whole needed no physician, but those 
that were sick,—meaning that he would save those who knew 
themselves to be sinners, and not those who thought them- 
selves holy and right. He reminded them of the Scripture the 
scribes thought they knew so well,—that he would have in 
his people a spirit of kindness and mercy, not pride or fault- 
finding. John’s disciples and the Pharisees fasted while Jesus 
feasted with sinners. When they asked why, he said his dis- 
ciples need not fast while he was with them, but when he left 
them they would fast and mourn. What practical things may 
we learn from the example of Matthew ? 

Louisville, Ky. 


tells us so. 


KY 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


AKING up a baby lesson is a simpler matter than baby- 

ing a made-up lesson. When it comes to a question 
of adaptation, what do our babies know, or how much is <t 
necessary for them to know about ancient systems of taxation ? 
Why, nothing whatever ! 

We can get a whole lesson (and pave the way for many 
more) out of the ‘‘ Follow me’’ of our Golden Text. Let us 
open the lesson with some familiar thing which is directly at 
hand, and with a thought on which each child feels free to 
speak. 


The teacher holds in her hand a Bible, open at the Book of 
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Matthew. By turning the leaves, all can see how long this 
book is, and how much Matthew had to say about our Lord’ 
Jesus Christ. Who taught Matthew what words to use in 
writing about Jesus? Children like a new word, especially a 
long one, and will remember the word “ inspiration,’’ if al- 
lowed to repeat it several times. Although they cannot read, 
let them recite all their memory texts gathered from the Book 
of Matthew. With suggestions, with pictures, and from pre- 
vious drill upon the story of the life of our Lord, the children 
may be led to sum up in brief what is written in Matthew. 
For instance: Matthew tells the story of the Christ-child, the 
wise men and the star, the flight into Egypt, the feeding of 
the five thousand, stilling the storm, etc., mentioning first the 
dramatic events, then recalling the words of our Lord which 
the children have already memorized; for instance: the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Beatitudes. Give them occasion to use 
their ‘‘ hard word,’’ ‘‘inspiration,’’ for this will add dignity 
and importance to their recitation. 

After teaching that this Book of Matthew is to be given to 
all the world to read: Let us learn how it happened that 
Matthew came to live so close to Jesus that he knew the whole 
story of his life, so close that God allowed him to write the 
very words that Jesus spoke. 

This is all preliminary. Our lesson proper begins at the 
point where we explain how Levi- Matthew became acquainted 
with our Lord. : 

Jesus had just healed a sick man by saying to him, ‘* Arise, 
take up thy bed, and go unte thine house ;’’ and, walking 
through the wondering crowd which had gathered about him, 
he saw Matthew at his work, and said to him, *‘ Follow me.’’ 

Levi-Matthew had no friend up to the time Jesus called him. 
This was because people disliked the masters he served, and 
despised him for willingly doing their work. We explain 
briefly about the protest made because Jesus ‘‘ wanted to be 
friends ’’ with such a man; and here we reach the vital point 
of our lesson, Matthew's readiness of response to the call 
** Follow me.’’ 

Most of our children have been carefully taught that the 
Lord always sees their evil deeds, and reads their evil fhoughts, 
The text ‘‘ For man looketh on the outward appearance, but 
the Lord looketh on the heart’’ (1 Sam. 16: 7), has been 
effectively used in teaching this, Another side of the subject, 
equally important, has been somewhat overlooked. We em- 
phasize it to-day. The Lord, looking on the heart, sees pos- 
sibilities of good in it (greater good than man can measure), 
even while sin rules. Qur Lord asks us to follow him and 
learn what wonderful things we can accomplish in his strength. 
We teach that “‘ our very best ’” is greater than we can meas- 
ure ; but the Lord has already measured it. 

Jesus saw that Matthew could (if he followed his Lord) 
teach, preach, heal the sick, and write a gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

To make the application more personal : Our Lord Jooking 
upon Mary, John, Emily, sees that they have willing feet, 
strong, skilful hands, bright eyes, and long memories. He 
sees exactly how much can be done with these his gifts; and 
to these children he says ‘‘ Follow me.”’ : 

For a memory text we teach, ‘‘ Be ye followers of God, as 
dear children (Eph. 5:1). It is not enough to urge the 
children to be followers of God, we must show them how to 
follow him. ‘This cannot be done in one lesson, or in two, 
but the subject opened to-day may set them thinking ; and its 
farther development from week to week should make the way 
clear for each child to respond to the call ‘* Follow me.’’ 


Northampton, Mass. 
KY 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What did Christ teach about serving two 
masters ? about worrying? How did he illustrate God’s 
care for us ? 

2. THE PuBLICAN CALLED (v. 9).—How can you classify 
the events described in the omitted portion of Matthew? 
When was Matthew called? Why is the story told in this 
connection? ‘‘ Passed from thence ’’—where had Jesus been? 
(vs. 1-8.) What was-Matthew’s other name? (Luke 5 : 27.) 
What was the Roman system of tax-gathering? Why were 
the publicans a despised class? What was implied in Christ’s 
“Follow me’’? How thorough was Matthew’s obedience? 
(Luke 5 : 28.) 

3. PUBLICANS AND SINNERS (vs. 10, 11).—Why did Christ 
choose a publican for an apostle? In whose house was this 
feast? (Luke 5 : 29.) - Where did Matthew live? What East- 
erp custom would account for the presence of the Pharisees ? 

4. THe PHYSICIAN AND THE SICK (vs. 12, 13).— What was 
Christ’s mission in the world? From what book did he quote ? 
(Hos. 6:6.) How were the Pharisees exhibiting the spirit 
of sacrifice rather than of mercy? How far are we to imitate 
Christ in associating with evil men? 

5. A QuEsTION oF FASTING (v5. 14, 15).—What led the 


disciples to ask this question? (Mark 2; 18.) What good 
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may come from the custom of fasting? What abuses may at- 
tend it? What Eastern custom had Christ in mind when he 
spoke of ‘‘the children of the bride-chamber’’? Why 
would it have been inappropriate for Christ’s disciples to fast ? 
When would they have great cause for fasting ? 
? 6. New CLotu, NEW WINE (vs. 16, 17).—Why cannot 
unshrunken cloth be used as a patch? To what kind of 
bottles did Christ refer? Why could not new wine be put into 
old bottles? What that was old had Christ in mind? and 
what that was new? What shows that he had no intention of 
abrogating the old? (Matt. 5: 17, 18.) In what points, how- 
ever, was it impossible to harmonize Christianity with the 
Judaism of the times? How does Christianity keep itself 
ever new ? 
For the Superintendent 

1. What tax collector did Christ bid to follow him? 2. 
What company did Christ meet at Matthew’s,house? 3. Who 
objected to this? 4. To what did Christ compare himself, in 
his reply? 5. Why did he come to earth? 

OW 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. Why was it especially remarkable that Christ should call 
Matthew to be a disciple? 2. What charge did the Pharisees 
bring against Christ? 3. How did Christ answer this charge ? 
4. What question did John’s disciples bring to Christ? 5. 
How did Christ answer the question? 

Boston. 


OEY 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Dr. William Wright 


sé 


MAN, CALLED MATTHEW, SITTING AT THE PLACE OF 

TOLL,’’—There is a narrow passage between rocks 
at Khan Munjeh. it the northwestern corner of the Sea of 
Galilee, and through that narrow passage all goods carried from 
either north or south had to pass. Here on the bluff head- 
land stood the 44an from which the place takes its name, and 
the place served for a custom-house. The naked rock at the 
side. of the narrow pass is‘worn smooth, It was a seat on 
which men sat in successive generations, and it was probably 
while sitting on that smooth rock, collecting port dues and 
custonrs from all who passed, that Jesus called Matthew. There 
is nothing in the objection that he could not so quickly rise 
up and foliow Jesus. Professional duties sit light on the Ori- 
ental master, and Levi had servants under him, who would 
carry on the master’s work till his will became known. The 
apostolic name Matthew (‘‘ Gift of God ’’), instead of Levi, is 
what he would naturally use late in life, long after the old 
name had been discarded. 

‘* As HE SAT AT MEAT IN THE Hovse.’’—The reference to 
Jesus sitting ‘‘at meat in the house’’ shows that the house 
was Matthew’s. Had another been describing. the fact, he 
would have mentioned ‘the name of the owner of the house ; 
but Matthew simply says ‘‘ the house,’’ the expression that a 
well-bred Arab would use to-day in connection with a hos- 
pitable act. 

‘* MANY... CAME AND Sat Down.’’—It was also in accor- 


dance Wit ewctom in Palestine, then and now, that the neigh- 
bors should crowd into Me teuce and sit around those who 


were dining, and also mingle uninvited m «~ ponyersation. 
The assumption that the remonstrance of the Pharisees coum 
not have taken place at the feast shows a lack of acquaintance 
with Oriental ways. In the same land I have dined a hun- 
dred times with hundreds of eyes upon me, and when every 
simple act and instrument were the subject of inquiry and dis- 
cussion, and not infrequently of unfavorable comment. 

‘* NEITHER DO MEN PuT New WINE INTO OLD WINE- 
Sxins.’’—The bottles referred to here are goat-skins drawn 
off the animals and made fast at all the parts except at the 
opening of the neck. Such skins are used for carrying water, 
grape molasses, and wine. Care is taken by the vintner to put 
new wine into new skins, for, as the wine ferments, it forces 
the soft skin out to its widest capacity. But when a skin has 
once been distended to its utmost limits, and has taken its final 
shape, it will bear no further tension. It remains useful for 
carrying water or old wine ; but, if new wine is put into it, the 
natural process of fermentation gives off gases, which press 
upon the skin, but, as it is unyielding and incapable of further 
distension, it bursts, and the skin is destroyed, while the wine 
is spilled. 

London, England. 

a 
By the Editor 

** As HE SAT AT MEAT IN THE House.’’—To make a feast 
on entering into any new relation is a matter of course in the 
East. If you arrange with a native dragoman to conduct your 
caravan, he wants you to come into his house at once and sit 
down with him at meat. If you make the acquaintance of an 
Arab shaykh on the desert, he proceeds to prepare coffee, and 
to bake bread, and to kill a lamb, for you without delay. Any 
new personal association is ratified with a sacramental meal. 

**CAN THE SONS OF THE BripE-CHAMBER Mourn, as Lonc 
AS THE BRIDEGROOM IS WITH THEM ?’’—There is no such 
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season of rejoicing known in the East as a wedding season, 
All are glad to share in it, or to recognize its right to pre-emi- 
nence for the time. Indeed, it is a well-known figure to ex- 
press desolation and ruin, that at such a time the voice of the 
bridegroom and the voice of the bride shall no longer be heard 
in the streets. Even the privilege of grief in the East seems 
to give way to the claims of others to be joyous, and to have 
recognition as joyful. Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon tells of 
being an honored guest in Koordistan, when his host promptly 
checked the wailing of those who religiously mourned over 
their new dead, lest it should sadden the enjoyment of guests 
who must have the first place in the generous thought of the 
hour, 


Philadelphia. 
ASA 
Blackboard Hints 


'FOLLOW 








AT 
TO 
IN 


When Jesus saw Matthew, what did he say to him? What 
did Matthew do? What did he become? What great ser- 
vice did he perform ? 

Our Golden Text (repeat)—who are invited to follow ? 
Only Christians? What was Matthew? At the feast he 
made, who were there? Jesus was anxious to have them all, 
and is now. So his call comes to you to-day, whoever you 
are. Our lesson teaches us three things about this call. 

First, it was an immediate call. Matthew must not wait 
either to settle his accounts or to get himself ready ; he must 
come at once. There was nothing peculiar about this call, 
except the way it was heeded. - Jesus allows you no more 
time for preparation than he allowed Matthew. And he is 
just as willing to take you as you are. 

Secondly, it was a business call. It was not a call to idle- 
ness or unprofitable listening to sermons and teachings, but 
to duty. Matthew understood, went to work, and made a 
feast at which Jesus might meet his publican friends and com- 
panions, and perhaps help them, The Pharisees sneered ; 
but Matthew could stand that, if Jesus was with him. ‘Some 
Christians are brave enough to follow Jesus, even when they 
know that good people will consider them no better than the 
sinners for whom they are working. ; 

Thirdly, it was a happy call. There is no indication that 
they did not have a good time at that feast; Matthew did, we 
may be sure. The Pharisees were scandalized,—even stern 
John’s disciples were surprised ; but Jesus spoke up for his 
disciples then and now. Which did Peter enjoy most, do you 
think, —fishing for fishes, or fishing for men? Which would 
Matthew rather take in, tax-money or souls? Where would 
John sooner be,—in his father’s boat, or close by Jesus’ side ? 
Life is full of pleasure for most of us, but none is equal to the 
joy of being with Jesus. Long faces and vinegar piety may 
have done for some other dispensation, but ‘‘ the joy of the 
Lord is our strength.’’ If we are not happy in Jesus, it must 
be either that we have shirked some of our duty, or else that 
"~ heave not heeded his loving call. 





| FOLLOW Al ONCE. 
ME TO DUTY 


IN JOY 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


**I have heard my Saviour calling." 

** Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice." 

**Come, ye sinners, poor and needy."’ 
**Come, trembling sinner, in whose breast.”’ 
‘The Great Physician now is near." 

** Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

**Mercy, O thou Son of David." 

** Who'll be the next to follow Jesus?” 


CSAS 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HILE the kingdom of heaven lays hold of what is old- 

est, itself is the newest of facts. It is new wine, 
requiring new bottles and new bearers. It must therefore 
shape its own forms, and cannot accept those of the past. It 
is left free to do this spontaneously and naturally. There is 


no Book of Leviticus in the New Testament, and no place for 
any. Except a few prescriptions about the two sacraments, 
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all the rest is left to the Christian people’s sense of fitness. 
‘* Let all things be done decently and in order ’’ is our whole 
Book of Leviticus. Let the children of the bride-chamber 
fast when they feel that to be the right thing todo, Let them 
make their own rules, and remember that they made them, 
and not God, so that they may not be imposing them as from 
God. 


Philadelphia. 
RSA 


Lesson Summary 


EACHING Capernaum, Jesus meets Matthew at ‘‘ the 
place of toll.’’ He calls, and Matthew follows, promptly 
leaving all. Months pass. After considerable journeying 
Capernaum is reached again, and Matthew makes a feast in 
his Master’s honor, Publicans and such men crowd the board. 
Jesus eats familiarly with them, and the Pharisees object. 
Jesus replies, likening himself to a physician whose place is 
with the sick, counseling thought on this point, and plainly 
declaring sinners, not the righteous, to be his special charge. 
Then come questioners from the disciples of John. Why 
they, and others, should fast, while the disciples of Jesus 
fasted not, was their problem. The Masteranswers. He, the 
bridegroom, is present. Joy, not sadness, is appropriate. He 
brings new views of God and of salvation, It is the new 
Old forms cannot contain it. New 
and appropriate forms are needed, in the pse of which both 
spirit and form shall be preserved. 


wine of the kingdom. 


2. 


Added Points 


It is greatly to the credit of a man if he does his duty when 
he is told to. A great many men have had their duty specifi- 
cally pointed out, and then failed to do it. 

Those who are deemed outcasts are sometimes the most 
hopeful class for Christian effort, just because they are not 
gospel hardened, like many ‘‘ regular pew-holders.’’ 

If a doctor is in a sick-room, or on his way to it, he seems 
more in place than when in an evening gathering, where are 
none but the well and robust. - 

It is better to love than to be loved. 


feels so 


God shows that he 
: the more God-like a man is, the more he feels so. 
Fasting must be inside, before it amounts to anything out- 
side, 
Days of sorrow will come soon enough at the best. 


There 


is no need to look them up for appearance’ sake. 


The Polychrome Bible * 


HE first three parts issued in English of the Holy 
Bible, Polychrome Edition, are those numbered 
respectively seven, ten, and fourteen. The seventh 
part, by Professor Moore of Andover, contains the Book 
of Judges. The tenth part, by Professor Ch~~~ “" Ux- 
ford, contains Isaiah, T+-~~™" veenth part, by Professor 
Wellhae--—~ G6ttingen and three translators, contains 
the Psalms. The general title of the series is, ‘‘ The 
Sacred Books of the Old and New Testaments : A New 
English Translation, with Explanatory Notes and Pic- 
torial Illustrations ; Prepared by eminent biblical schol- 
ars of Europe and America, and edited with the assistance 
of Horace Howard Furness, by Paul Haupt, Professor in 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore.'’ Nine 
parts or more of the Old Testament of this series in 
Hebrew are in the hands of readers. The published list 
of Old Testament contributors numbers about forty, and 
includes scholars from Great Britain, continental Eu- 
rope, Australia, Canada, and the United States. The 
Old Testament in English is advertised to be published 
in twenty parts. 
In the claims it makes this series is not excessively 
diffident. In the titlepage the authors are said to be 


eminent. The ‘‘introductory remarks,"’ repeated in 

* The Book of Judges: A New English Translation, Printed in Colors 
Exhibiting the Composite Structure of the Book, with Explanatory Notes 
and Pictorial Illustrations. By the Rev. G. F. Moore, D.D., Professor 
in Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 4to, pp. xii, 100. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1.25 net. 


_ The Book of the Prophet Isaiah ; A New English Translation, Printed 
in Colors Exhibiting the Composite Structure of the Book, with Explana- 
tory Notes and Pictorial Illustrations. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester. 4to, 
pp. xii, arg. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. $2.50 net. 

The Book of Psalms: A New English Translation, with Explanatory 
Notes, and an Appendix on the Music of the Ancient Hebrews. By J.Well- 
hausen, D.D., Professor in the University of Gottingen. English trans- 
lation of the Psalms by Horace Howard Furness. English translation 
of the Notes by John Taylor. English translation of the A; 


ndix by 
Paterson, 4to, pp. xii, 237. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co 
90 net. 
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each of-the separate parts, inform us that ‘the reader 
may rest assured, however, that all variations from the 
Authorized Version in the present translation are the re- 
sults of the ripest biblical scholarship of the present 
generation both in Europe and in America.’’ In the 
accompanying circular the publishers claim that the 
work ‘‘ is perhaps the greatest yet attempted in the field 
of biblical scholarship,’’ and that it has ‘‘ the unique 
distinction of representing the united biblical schol- 
arship of the civilized world.’’ It claims, 
ever, to be especially a Bible ‘‘ for the people.’’ Its 
‘* projectors . . . consider that the Revised Version was 
an unsatisfactory compromise,’’ and are putting forth 
the present work to supersede that version. They say : 
‘‘ Heretofore it has been necessary to read the Bible 
with the aid of commentaries, glossaries, etc. The 
Polychrome Bible is translated into the language of to- 
day, and the chief aim has been to make its meaning 
clear and intelligible, so that ‘he who runs may read.’ "’ 

Finding these claims so confidently made, one turns 
with interest to the work itself, to see how these great 
things are to be accomplished. The Polychrome Bible 
is prepared from the point of view of men who hold that 
substantially the whole Old Testament was compiled, 
though in part from older writings, by scribes who lived 
in the time of Ezra and the centuries following. Pro- 
fessor Haupt and his associates have subjected the He- 
brew text to processes of textual criticism, and have 
made extensive emendations. These they indicate by 
various critical marks. The text as thus emended they 
hold to bethe result of the combination and frequent re- 
working of various earlier writings, and these various 
sources are indicated by using various colors in the 
printing. 

For example, Professor Moore holds that the earliest 
sources of the Book of Judges were certain writings, 
probably of the ninth century before Christ, which he 
designates by the letter 7. The parts which he regards 
as coming from / he prints on the plain white page. 
Perhaps a century later, he thinks, another similar body 
of writings appeared, which he designates £. He indi- 
cates the parts that come from this source by coloring 
the parts of the page where they are printed a dark blue. 
To this second set of writings he thinks later additions 
were made. These he calls £2, and indicates by light 
blue. Later, he says, some editor combined / and £. 
Those parts of the combined work which cannot be dis- 
sected into their original elements he indicates by a 
dark purple. He holds that the editor who did the 
combining added some statements of his own, and these 
are indicated by light purple. Later, he believes, about 
the time of King Josiah, some man imbued with the 
spirit of Deuteronomy wrote the history of the times of 
the judges, from Joshua to Samson, in what Is now 
Judges 2:6 to 16:21 #F did his work mainly by 
trancerite«g ule writings that have been mentioned, but 
added some statements. His additions are printed in 
green. Finally, long after the exile, some scribe formed 
our present Book of Judges by putting these various 
earlier writings together, with comments and additions. 
The parts which originated with him Professor Moore 
distinguishes by coloring the page yellow. 


how- 


He uses 
italics to ‘‘indicate the latest strata of the respective 
documents."’ 

Similarly, in Isaiah, Professor Cheyne uses light and 
dark blue, light and dark red, and light and dark pur- 
ple, to indicate the ten or more authors or groups of 
authors to whom he assigns the contents of the book. 
He uses the same colors differently in different parts of 
the book. 
used. 

The characteristics of the Polychrome Bible, then, are 
its emended text and its indicating by colors the sup- 
posed sources of the writings. In addition, the transla- 
tion is made in secular English, as differing from the 
sacred style more commonly used for this purpose, and 
it avoids literalness, the aim being ‘‘ to render the sense 
of the original as faithfully as possible rather than to 
sacrifice that sense in order to give a literal translation."’ 

In the matter of textual criticism, there is probably 
not one of these authors who regards his work as any- 
thing more than a tentative step in advance. Prior to 
anything like a final settlement of questions of the Old 
Testament text, there must be studies of the text of the 
versions, and of other related matters, such as have not 
yet been made. The writers of the polychrome series, 
are aware of this, and would probably claim for them- 


In printing the Psalms, the colors are not 
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selves no more than that they are making contributions, 
which, when compared with contributions from other 
departments, may serve as data for deciding textual 
questions. They are also aware that questions of higher 
criticism must ultimately wait upon questions of textual 
criticism. Doubtless there is not one of them who is not 
conscious that he has been the bolder in his suggestions 
because he regarded them, after all, as mere suggestions. 
He has expected that his conjecture, even if incorrect, 
would stir up thought, and perhaps lead to some con- 
clusion better than itself. 

These considerations enable us to form an estimate 
of the worth of the series. It has great value for help- 
ing us to understand and settle certain questions con- 
cerning the Old Testament. It is welcomed, of course, 
by those who accept its critical positions, and is equally 
welcomed by their opponents, who believe that the 
surest way to discredit these positions is to have them 
clearly placed before the public. Further, some par- 
ticular sections of the work are important studies. But 
has it much value as a help in common Scripture study ? 
Those who accept the views it presents will say Yes ; 
others will regard it as misleading, and not helpful. On 
the whole, a forty-dollar Bible, mainly devoted to setting 
forth a transient phase of critical opinion, is not a per- 
ticularly important book for Sunday-school teachers. It 
will not supersede the Revised Version. 

In fine, the worst thing to be said concerning the 
Polychrome Bible is that claims are made for it which 
do not correspond with the reality. The very best thing 
to be said for it is that the reality does not correspond to 
the claims so made. It has important uses, though not 
that use. 

A few words should be said as to the quality of the 
work. “Whether through design or through favoring cir- 
cumstances, the projectors of this series are putting their 
best foot forward in introducing their work to the Eng- 
lish public by the issue of these three parts. Their list 
contains the name of no scholar more eminent than Pro- 
fessor Moore, and the reputations of Wellhausen and 
Cheyne are world-wide. It is safe to say that the series 
will contain little work that will be more acceptable than 
that of these men. 

In some of the details the work is not so good as it 
ought to be. The presswork is imperfect. The colors 
are sometimes laid on unevenly, and are sometimes 
blurred. In the printing of Judges, the purples are 
especially bad, the light purple being in some places of 
the color of a wet wash-rag. In these matters, however, 
the copies probably differ. The pictorial illustrations 
do not differ greatly from those found in recent teachers’ 
Bibles and other works of reference. One cannot help 
wondering if these, along with the gaudy covers, the 
headlines in ornamental type, and the pious quotations 
from the translators of King James, are features intended 
to make the work suitable «‘for the people’’ as distin- 
guished from scholars, Perhaps a minute examination 
would show that great care has been used in preparing 
copy and reading proof, but it is not reassuring to find, 
within nine consecutive lines in the volume on Judges 
(pp. 46-47), five references that do not correspond to the 
passages referred to. 

In Judges, and, so far as noticed, in the Psalms, the 
textual changes have been kept within sober limits. 
Isaiah, on the other hand, has been torn to pieces, and 
the parts rearranged in the classes to which Professor 
Cheyne thinks they belong ; so that Professor Cheyne’ s 
Isaiah, whatever else may be true of it, isa different book 
from that which we have been accustomed to call by that 
name. 

The strongest feature of this work is the thorough 
competency of the translators in Hebrew grammar and 
lexicography. In this particular they have the advan- 
tage of most of their predecessors, though their work. is 
not uniform in excellence. Their modern English is 
far from being so good of its kind as is the old Eng- 
lish of the Old and the Revised Versions, though some 


of Professor Cheyne’s rhythmical renderings are very 
fine. 


The weakest feature of the work is its habitual prefer- 


ring of conjecture to evidence. The textual emenda- 
tions are, of course, mainly conjectural, even where they 
are connected with the versions or with parallel passages. 
The translation follows a method which renders it im- 
possible for the reader to tell which statements come 
Strictly from the original, and which are conjectures of 
the translators. And in the historical criticism, the use 
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of conjectural suggestions as if they were | that the volume has a place of its own, 
genuine inferences, and the rejection of | uniting various features not found in com- 
testimony in favor of conjecture, are bination in any other one book. The 


habitual. Such procedure would not be 
tolerated in courts of law, or in busi- 
ness, or in the sciences. One result of 
the publication of the English Polychrome 
Bible will be, let us hope, that men of 
affairs and men of science will be enabled 


to test the methods as well as the con- | 


clusions of biblical scholars. The influ- 
ence of such a condition of things will be 
altogether salutary. 


Yo 


Life of Brian Houghton Modgres. British Resi- 
dent at the Court of Nepal ; member of the 
Institute of France; fellow of the Royal 
Society ; a Vice- President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, etc. By Sir William Wil- 
son Hunter, K.C.S.1. With six portraits 
and two landscapes. (8vo, pp. ix, 390. 
London : John Murray. 145.) 


Sir W. W. Hunter is considered by 
many to be the finest among Anglo-Indian 
writers through his matchless knowledge 
of the antiquities, customs, and faiths of 


the Hindoo people, and his admirable | 


power of selecting and presenting the 
points of interest for outside readers. His 
Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson hardly 
equals some of his other books in point 
of attractiveness, yet it is a very readable 
book. Hodgson was driven to Nepal by 
his health, to escape the bilious fevers 
which killed his two brothers. As resi- 
dent in Katmandu he had a most difficult 
part to play in restraining the, murderous 
intrigues of five factions, who were con- 
tending for control of the Maharajah. At 
the peril of his life, he held down the war 
party during the disastrous Afghan War 
of 1841, kept the Nepalese from cutting 
the lines of transit from Calcutta to the 
seat.of. war, and set on foot the plans 
which opened a career to the Ghookas in 
the British service. Finding himself in 
the only part of India where Booddhism 
is still accepted, he made the beginnings 
of a scientific study of it, and collected 
the manuscripts by which Bournouf and 
other European students got access to 
authentic texts. 


himself the highest authority on Hima-_ 
When his career in the | 
public service was cut short by the un- | 


laya ornithology. 


paralleled folly of Lord Elienborough, he 
returned to the Himalayas to continue the 
studies, and labored hard to promote ver 
nacular education of the natives. Besides 
these more public labors, he was one of the 
best of sons, brothers, husbands, and 


friends, and, withal, as modest as a really | 


great Englishman is botnd to be. Such a 


life makes England’ s power in India intel- | 


ligible. 
2. 


A Daily Message for Christian Endeavorers : 


Besides this, he made | 


| selections are in both prose and verse, 
drawn from many sources, familiar and 
‘unfamiliar. The book is well printed, 
and, notwithstanding the many books of 
_ selections already in the market, it will 
doubtless have a wide popularity. 


Ba 


| Social Life in Old Virginia before the War, 
By Thomas Nelson Page. With illustra- 
} tions by the Misses Cowles. (8vo, pp. 
viii, 109. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50.) 

| Mr. Page’s stories have entered into 
| the life of the Virginians, white and black, 


| with such zest that his formal Study of 


| that life at once commands attention. It 
‘is good so far as it goes, but, like his 
_ stories, it deals too exclusively with the 
| superficial and the picturesque. There 
| were depths in the people his plummet 
| has not sounded. But the book is a 
| gracefal and even beautiful complement 


| to its predecessors from the same pen. 


| 
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Irritation of the throat and hoarseness are 
immediately relieved by ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial 
| Troches.’’ Have them «lways ready. 
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A. J. Smith, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, C eveland, ( ‘ 


A Most Valuable Book 





The Story of 





for Sunday-School use ts 











A Book for the Quiet Hour, for the Prayer- | 
meeting, and for the Birthday. Compiled 
by Mrs. Francis E. Clark. Edited and with 
Introduction by the Rev. Francis E. Clark, 
D.D. (16mo,iilustrated, pp. xi, 317. Bos 
ton : United Society of Christian Endeavor. | 


$1.) 
In the Introduction to Mrs. Francis | 


Jesus Christ | 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


24 fine illustrations. $2.00 


for it must prove invaluable both to teacher 


E. €lark’s A Daily Message for Chris- ust prove nable 
and pupil in giving a vivid impression of the 
country, time, people, and customs which played 


tian Endeavorers, Dr. Clark states that | 

his wife has missed very few weekly | their part in the life of. Christ. It provides 
meetings in nearly seventeen years, that | TAT) som a Bible dictionary"—Boston Daily | 
‘she ‘rocked the cradle’ of the first | 4@vertiser. . 

Christian End@éavor Society," and knows | 
what. helps Endeavorers need. She is 


| people with whom he came in contact. 
therefore well fitted to gather and ar- | reading this volume, one can go back to the New 


range such selections with a special ref- | Testament story with a fresh and clearer appre- 


} 
| 
‘It should be used in every Sunday-school, | 


erence to the Christian Endeavor prayer- | hension of the reality of that life which was the | 


. . : light of .'—The Kingdom, Mi lis. 
meeting, classing them in such a way that | =n eee 


all upon the same topic are grouped to- Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
gether in the same section of the book. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., BosTON. 
Moreover, the book is one of daily mes- | * 


. y @ Books for Sunday-schools, 
sages for the quiet hour as well as a book RY ys Lo // ee prc 
of birthday records. Dr. Clark thinks | Goodenough & Woglom, 
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The Book Lovers’ 
Guild 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
2 
A Co-operative Association 
of Book Lovers for 
Mutual Benefit 


Dollars 
Seemed 
Like a Gift” 


A lady from Cedar Rapids, 
writes : ‘* Your check for fifty & 
dollars was received. So Annual Dues, 25 cents (Payable in Stamps) 
easily was it earned that it a 


seems. almost like a gift. 
That sum, together with the 
additional generous com- 
mission, amounts to over 
one hundred dollars. So 
we reduced our church debt. 
Your plan is far more con- 
genial to ladies than raising 
money for churches, fairs, 
suppers, etc.”’ 

But one of hundreds of 
cases where church debts 
have been decreased by The 
Ladies’ Home Journal plan. 


Members receive : 
A CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP 


This certificate identifies you with one of the 
great literary movements of this century. 


A MONTHLY BULLETIN OF ALL NEW 
BOOKS AS ISSUED 

How many people in this country are ‘in 
touch '' with all new books? Not more than a 
fraction of one percent. Members are monthly 
advised of all new books issued in fiction, history, 
theology, general literature, science, ete. ; in fact, 
receive a complete catalog of every book pub- 
lished during the month. An invaluable list of 
reference for the busy general reader, Sunday- 
school worker, clergyman, or professional man. 


THE PURCHASE OF BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


Owing to the enormous royalties demanded by 
successful authors, prices of books have steadily 
increased. The purchase of a copyrighted book in 
these days means some littleself-denial. But Guild 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 





| E. R. Herrick & Co., 7° Qith dys: city. 


“It throws. a-flood of light upon the scenes | ** More than 350 IMustrations CHICAGO 
| in the midst of which he lived and upon the | accompany the text, and allof them are of value to the 
After 


| as guides and expositors im the Holy Word.’’~New 
| Vork Observer. 


members, no matter where they may live, pur- 
chase books and magazines at practically whole- 
sale prices. In addition, the enormous member- 
ship leads publishers to make it special offers of 


NOW READY! 
| great value. Not the least interesting feature is 


“Oxford ” 
xior valle least in at 
a that . brings —— —— Papen a pe re- 
mote from the arge cities the wide Tange of selec- 
Self-Pronouncing | tion, at cheapest price, enjoyed by those on the 
° spot. 
Bibles, etc. CATALOG OF PUBLISHERS ON REQUEST 
| . Members merely send in a postal card stating 
With New $'8% the name of the publisher, and catalog follows 
ait , an ae | by next mail. 
The Best Biblical Com- | SCARCE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SOUGHT 
ond FOR WITHOUT CHARGE 


How often have we heard the statement: I 
want a copy of such and such a book, but don't 
know where to get it and what it will cost... Guild 

ae > he “ne members are never bothered in this way. 















Sunday Me 
is Gon Ye 2S 
twa 


The Dial, Chicago, says, January 16, 1898: ‘‘ The 


‘ no me on earth 
in similar compass, of all that is | QUERIES ANSWERED AND ADVICE GIVEN 
all that is valu- | BY EXPERTS 


Many people often say : I would like to take a 
course of reading on a certain subject, but do not 
know what to read. ‘The best authorities advise 
| Guild members. Information also concerning 
authors and their works is freely given. 


BOOKS IMPORTED ON ORDER 


Members have the resources of the whole 
world atcommand. The Guild has correspon- 
dents in all the great cities in Europe. 


WHY WE WANT YOU TO JOIN 


First, for your own sake, as we will save you 
money, while forwarding the primary object of 
the Guild—the further developing of the reading 
habit on the part of the American people. See- 
ae because every new member strengthens the 
o Guild, enabling it to buy cheaper as it buys in 
ar. P.M, Pahoubet 4 Suqupstive Mustrations on | quantity, a fixed law of trade, and one by which 

This ie'the initial vouRRRages- $1.25. | you benefit. We purpose making our member- 
bet considers the most imports. Which Dr. Pelou- | ship number a half-million by the end of the 
undertaken. It differs from others in ever | current year. 

HOW TO JOIN 


climax in Bible-making. 1,624 es in the compass of 
aninch. A marvelous piece of book-making on India 
paper. 

For sale by all booksellers. 





Send for catalog. 


Oxford University Press 
American Branch 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Three of the best collateral helps to| 
the Study of the International 
Sunday-School Lessons for 


the first haif of 1808 





methods, giving, not stories, but illuminating sketches 
Enclose twenry. 


from a great variety of sources. , 
Gray's Biblical Museum. | your name and address “PMe.18, Stamps, or 
y Guorce M. Avams, D. : : this, your certificate of membership WiifSe'P* © 
Gospels and Acts. Romans to Revelation. Cloth, h ‘ith th - £ the bulleda aan 
royal 8vo, nearly 800 pages. Each, $2.00. | together with the current issue of the bulletin anc 
To be completed fa five volumes. Sold separately. | members’ special order blanks. Add the names 
Subscriptions solicited. Send for circular. of two persons of local repute as reference. 


This new edition has been thorou ay, revised, con- | 
tains new matter from latest sources of biblical research, | FINAL INSTRUCTIONS 
Address all communications to 


and is printed from new plates. 
THE BOOK LOVERS’ GUILD, 
emery! 156 Pifth Ave.,New York. 
top, boxe 


2. 50. ‘ < ’ 
Formerly publisiked at $6.00 net; this edition is um | WM. BURGYES HADLEY, Secretary. 
abridged, revised, and printed from entirely new Ameri- | = -=-- M 


can plates, on excellent paper, and handsomely bound. | F Se 
Usual terms to ministers, teachers, and students. | T H F L EA D EE R ! ! 
acred Songs, No.i 


Our descriptive catalog sent on application. Wention 
The Sunday School Times. 
By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 
325,000 sold since Nov. 9,'96 
Used by Mr. Moody in all his Meetings 


| 
$25 per 100, by express; 30 cts. each, if by mail 


——_—_— 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
NEW YORK 


New Revised Edition. 
D. Two volumes ready. | 


The Life and Time of Jesus the Messiah. By | 
Avtrrep Epersuem, M.A., Oxon. D.D., Ph.D. 
With portrait and biographical sketch. ‘Two vol- 

_ maroon cloth, 1,570 pages. $2.00. Gilt 











Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These ‘Veachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 





Soul Refreshing Songs 


students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 


“ por 9 Ae , : {103 songs.) The cream of the hi priced bocks 
| eban all the aids tor the popular study of the Hible, which brought into popular form. For Sunday-schools, etc. 
} = yeah mi > . 4 ~" | Singly, ro cents; per hundred, $8.co. dealers. 





EASILY POREMOST AND BEST.” — he Independent. 
At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. | 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 


| HALL-MACK CO., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Anthem Selections 


| By Sweney and Entwisle.. Sample pages mailed to chor- 
isters free. J. J. HOOD, woos Arch St, Philadelphia. 


Every Musical Want 


in the way of supplies can be procured from Tue Joun 


SCRIPTURE TEXT CHAINS 


i 
cents a set, quarter. mandment | 
umber Cards, 6 cents a set of ten cards. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. | Cuuxch Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
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The Sunday School Times : 


Philadelphia, January 29, 1898 


iLatered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
*' second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year , 


One copy, five years, full payment in advance 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 


dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment | 


in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the folowing yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 


For five or more copies 1” a package to one address, | 


so cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to ome 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly,to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
e to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

“he papers for a club should all go to one post-oflice, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 


others in the same school get theirs from another, the | 


papers will be sent accordingly. ‘This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


age. 

SK aditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ime as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $i. 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 


package to a separate address at the rate of one cent | 


© week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
Bien it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. BY; a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by ——— 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 


the time pad for, unless by special request. ‘The papers | 
s) 


for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. 
made early. 

Enough copies of any ome issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


Renewals should therefore be 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be seri to any of the 


countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 


the following rates, which include postage ; 
8 shillings 


One copy, one year, 
‘ 6 shillings each 


Two or more copies, one year, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and thoy will 
be sent cither singly to the individual addresses, orina 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


OHN D. WATTLES & C an 
J - ak me 3. Philadelphia, Pa. 
~~ taho. 
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After your shoes have had a soak- 
ing, Vici Leather Dressing not only 
gives them a beautiful lustre, but 
softens the leather and prevents 
cracking. 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 
gives new life to old leather. Best 
for children’s shoes, women’s shoes, 
men’s shoes—best for any kind of 
leather. Prepared by the ma- 
kers of the famous Vici Kid. 
Sold by all dealers. A valuable illus- 


tiated book about your shoes and 
their care, mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FORRDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I 
5.00 | 


or $1.00 | 


| Scott’s 
liver Oil. 


Cc 


' ents who give their children 
| the emulsion every fall for a 
month or two. It keeps them 
well and strong all winter. 
_ It prevents their taking cold. 


| this. 


the hypophosphites is a splen - 
did food tonic. 


AMERICAN FIRE ~ 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Reserve for Reinsurance and all 


Surplus over all Liabilities, 


| THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, 
but also the one to | CHAS. P. PE y 


WM. F, 
Ww 


Thos, H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 

Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 
Alexander Biddle, 


DON’T PAY $100 


not be set forth in an advertisement will be found in this 
machine. 
therefore send one to any 
responsible 


-va 40 
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FAIRY 
SOAP 


Pure—White—Floating. 


| ‘The Soap 
of the Century. 


Sold everywhere in one quality and 
three convenient sizes for the toilet, 
bath and laundry. 


Made only by The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, St, Louis. New York. 


If your children are well 


ut not robust, they need 
Emulsion of Cod- 


We are constantly in re- 
eipt of reports from par- 





Your doctor will confirm 


The oil combined with 


soc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York 











Insurance Company. 








Office, Company’s Building, 
Educational 


¢ thc tate tthe lec. ee. the 


‘¢Do not Stammer ’”’ 


Edwin S. Johnston, one of Philadelphia's 
specialists, succeeded in curing himself of this 
dreadful affliction, and has probably made more 
wonderful cures than any living practitioner. 
His method is endorsed by Hon, John Wana- 
maker, Ex-Postmaster-General United States, 
who, in a reply to a letter of inquiry, wrote: 
“Mr. E. S. Johnston has been very successful 
in curing stammering, and to any one sufferin 
with that affliction, | would recommend a tria 
of his system.”” 

Prof. H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D., University 
of Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘I believe Mr. E. S. 
Johnston to be honest and capable, and have 
Seen some very striking results of his work.”’ 

Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, Philadelphia, Pa., in a 
testimonial letter, says: ‘‘ It has given me great 

leasure to testify to my high confidence in Mr. 
f: S. Johnston's method of treatment of stam- 
mering.”” 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page pamphlet to PHILADELPHIA 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
Established 1884. EdwinS. Johnston, Principal 
and Founder. 





$500,000.00 


1,560,056.56 

495,734.40 

TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1897. 
$2,525,790.96. 
President. 

. PEROT, lice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 

. B. KELLY, Gend. Agt. 
DIRECTORS: 


M 


*harles P. Perot, 
Jos. E. Gillingham, 
harles S. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, 
John S. Gerhard. 
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Wellington 
Typewriter No. 2 


Costs only . and the saving 
in repair bi Is is in itself a con- 
siderable amount each year. 
Durability, visible writing, 
alignment absolutely perfect. 
Universal keyboard and num- 
erous other features that can- 


16th Year. Terms reasonable. 
limited. Conducted b 


AT GREATLY RED!'cco PRICES 

We know that to try it is to buy it, and will 

person ‘for LeN Days’ Trial Free 
Descriptive Catalog sent uner --« wears 
FG. CO., Ltd., 

_ Plattsburg, WN. Y. 


present, with every pound. Coffees, rac. 
illustrated reduced price-list. Order now by 


Presents. TH AMERICAN TEA CO. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P. OU. Box 289. 








Bishop Foss 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


India is a fertile field for reflection and thought on the part of the visiting 
American. Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, who has recently sailed for that land, will 
send back a special article to the readers of The Sunday School Times. 


$1.50 a year 
Lower rates to clubs 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





EUROPEAN TOURS 


Parties 


A Dr. & Mrs. H. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


TEAS 4*> COFFEES 


Tea Set. T-itxe det, Watch or Clock FREE, with 
mY 6oc. Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
Send for new 

nds T d get P i d seal 
20 pounds Tea, an et your Premium and Speciz 
i GREAT. CO. 


‘Judge Not 
[From “ Dies Panis,”’ by E. H.] 


HERE we see but the darkness of the mine, 
God sees the diamond shine. 
Where we can only clustering leaves be- 
hold, 
He sees the bud they fold. 
Where we can only threatening clouds descry, 
He sees the hidden sky. 
Dark is the glass through which we see each other : 
We may not judge a brother. 
We only see de rude and outer strife : 
God knows the hidden life. 
Where we our voice in condemnation raise, 
God may see fit to praise ; 
And those from whom, like Pharisees, we shrink, 
With Christ may eat and drink. 


Co 
we! 


Disparagement of the 
Apostles 


[From Dr. James Denney’s address on his induction 
into the Professorship of Systematic Theolozy in the 
Free Church College, Glasgow, as printed in The 
Expositor for December, 1897.] 


HE authority of the New Testament 
for the dogmatic theologian depends 
on its being an authentic testimony 

to the faith of the primitive church. In 
other words, it depends upon its apostolic 
character ; and it is to the apostolic writ- 
| ings that, as a theologian, I go back. 
|It is fashionable at the present mo- 
|ment to speak of going back to Christ, 
|and of finding in his ¢fsissima verba, 
| or, as it has been otherwise expressed, 
|in his congciousness, the measure and 
| the test of the truth with which theology 
|has to deal. There has been much ear- 
| nest pleading for this point of view, not 
|to mention a considerable amount of 
cheap rhetoric, about the absurdity of 
postponing the Master to the disciples ; 
| but I. am convinced that it rests upon 
|a profound misapprehension.. Dogmatic 
theology is the science of Christian faith, 
| —the science which draws out, interprets, 
and develops the truth with which the 
believing mind comes into contact in 
Jesus Christ. 

The view just referred to, according to 
which the words of Jesus become a legal 
standard by which to test (and usually to 
discredit) the words of the apostles, 
means in the last resort that Jesus was the 
first and the only perfect Christian, the 
apostles being Christians of a later, more 
limited, and more perplexed type. But 
surely it is far truer to say that Jesus was 
not a Christian at all in the sense in 
| which we are, and that the typical Chris- 

tian is the apostle, not the Master. The 

specifically Christian consciousness which 
| has to be scientifically developed by the 
theologian, is not the consciousness of 

Jesus ; it is the consciousness of recon- 
| ciliation to God through Jesus. It is not 

the consciousness of the Saviour, but the 
| consciousness of the saved, and the con- 

fession of it is not the confession of the 

Lord, but of the church. I cannot under- 
| stand how any one should imagine that 

this is disparaging Christ. I am confident 
| it is the only manner of proceeding which 
| gives Christ his glory. It is the only-one 
| which secures him in his place as the object 
| of faith, one with the church, no doubt, 

as its) head, but as its Redeemer, in a 

place of dignity which no one can share. 
| To appeal to Jesus against the apostles 

is injurious both to him and them. It is 
| injurious to him, for it practically disre- 
| gards the promises which he made to the 
apostles as he was leaving them, —promises 
which he surely fulfilled. On the one 
_hand, there was a promise of increased 
Spiritual power : ‘‘ He that- believeth on 
me, the works that I do shall he do also, 
and greater works than these shall he do, 
because I go to the Father."" On the 
other, there was a promise of increased 
spiritual illumination : ‘‘ 1 have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now. Howbeit when he, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, he shall guide you into 
all the truth.’" Nothing, we might think, 
could be more paradoxical, or even more 
preposterous ; but it is a paradox for both 
parts of which we have Christ's express 
| Word, that after his departure the apostles 
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would wield greater spiritual forces than he 
had had at his disposal while on earth, and O QO K S- 
that they would be in a position to preach 

the gospel with a fulness and completeness 

that had been impracticable for him. 

Yet these amazing results of his depart- Published by 
ure were his doing; it was his Spirit 
which clothed the apostles with power, 
and interpreted to them the reconciling 
love of God in the cross ; and instead of | 
regarding Jesus and the apostles as teach- 


_ | John D. 
ers of Christianity who are relatively in- ~BEST IN b a es O 
dependent of each other, we must rather - SUN PASTE | W ttl & C 
-a a regard the apostolic testimony to the Lord ° 
| 





“FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 














as his final testimony to himself, It is|  BLA@KING APPLIED AND APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 

his glory, as he himself declares; and to| POLISHED WITH A BRUSH" Morse Bros. Props.Canton, Mass. USA. SUL 

appeal from it to his words, the words he | — _$__ a a eg seat d Al 

spoke on earth, is in principle to forget his is r 

glory, to forget that he is the Lord and : es - a = . ~ . Recent Research in Bible Lands: Its Progress 


and Results. By Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D., Professor Her- 
man V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., Professor A. H. Sayce, 
D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel, 
William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D., Professor J. P. 
Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L., and Professor W. M. Ramsay, 
LL.D., D.C.L. Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V. 
Hilprecht. With maps and profuse illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 275. Price, $1.50. 

Friendship the Master-Passion. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. 413 pages. (94 X7 inches.) In box. Price, 
$3.00. 

Studies in Oriental Social Life. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. 450 pages. (64% X8% inches.) Illustrated. 


Giver of the Spirit, to forget his exalta- 
tion, to regard him as a historical teacher 
of religion, instead of as the living Head 
of the church, the present, the eternal 
King of Grace. 

And as it is injurious to Christ, so is it 
to the aposiles. In principle it charges 
them with bearing a testimony to Christ 
which Christ is compelled to decline. 
Yet it-is to them we owe everything 
we know of Christ. The contents of the 
Gospels were part of their testimony to | 




















" ° : - | Price, $2. 50. 
him. It is another part, not inconsistent | | pccomdmige ' ; . Kadesh-Barnea. By H. Clay Trumbull. 478 pages. 
with this, at least to their consciousness, | (7X9% inches.) Two maps and four full-page illustra- 
that we find in what we call their own in- | . . tions. Price, $3.00. 
dependent writings ; and it is in these | TIRED MOTHERS will find that Quaker Oats is not The Blood Covenant. By H. Clay Trumbull, 430 
writings that what is fundamentally and | only the most healthful food in the world, but that it is a food = Peace ea ge apg = 
: ae Hien z : M . x " e Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. By y 
’ characteristically Christian first stands out which, owing to its peculiar and delicate flavor, the whole family the Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, M.P. 350 pages. 
in perfect clearness, — the consciousness of | ‘ill eg ale d Nothi RF b ~ (7%Xs5% inches.) With portrait of Mr. Gladstone. 
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